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Nec gratius aliquid vel Deo Patri, vel Salvatori p vel Doc- 
trinæ Eccleſiæve Chriſtianæ, ejuſque celeberrimæ parti, Ectleſiæ 
Anglicanæ, facturum me eſſe exiſtimo, quàm Patri cœleſti cui 
ſoli competit jus conſcientiæ leges figendi, Chriſtoque, qui unicus 
Eecleſiæ dux et magiſter eſt, integram illam condendi Articulos 
Fidei Auberriar tribuen do, quam non niſi ſummo Eccleſiz et Fidei 
noſtræ detrimento, Patribus et Conciliis adſcripſit non tantùm Ec- 
cleſia Romana, ſed ij qui Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ præ ceteris genuinos 
Filios, immo Antiſtites ſe eſſe gloriantur, tamen Articulo texto 
ejuſdem Eccleſiæ aut palam cum Thorndicio noſtrate renunciant, 
aut Doctrinas «ypapou introducendo, de Sacerdotio, proprie lic dic» 
to, de Precibus pro mortuis celebrandis, atque alijs ejuſdem gene- 
ris permultis, eidem clanculum adverſantur, et reformatæ Eccle- 
ſiæ unicum Fundamentum 2 evellunt. Hzxc diu ee 
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be odd things in theſe Papers will not be ap- 
proved either by the Petitioners or their Opponents. A 
circumſtance which may ſerve to convince the Reader, that 
the Author is in no very intimate connections with either of 
them. They who, from a long familiarity with the ſaid 
Author, think they know him beſt, would as ſoon expect 
he ſhould fit down to make a Periwig, as to write upon the 
Affairs of the Church, as they are very ſenſible not only of 
his conſtant attention to matters of another nature, but of 
his freedom from all expectations of being benefited to the 
value of Sixpence, whatever alterations are, or are not 
made, in conſequence of the preſent diſpute, 


E en of our countrymen are ſo divided 
concerning the Petition for relief in the matter of 
Subſcription, and the characters and views of the 

Petitioners, and ſuch is the zeal and vehemence with which 
the advocates on each ſide eſpouſe their reſpective parties, 
that he who pretends to write upon the ſubject without any 
prejudice towards one fide or the other, muſt not expect to 
be believed. For my part, I cannot boaſt of being more 
diſengaged from partial impreſſions than my neighbours, 
and therefore ſhall not affect the character of a Moderator 
between the litigants ; intending only in this little tract to 
make a few plain obſervations on ſome matters of fact 
which have happened within my own knowledge, and on 
the repreſentations which have been made of ſome others, 
retailed by common report. 
As far as my converſation and intercourſe with men of 
ſenſe have reached, the ſentiments of many on this ſub- 
ject have varied ſince the debate of the ſixth of February 
1772, when Sir W m M h moved to have this Pe- 
tition received in the Houſe of Commons. There were 
auditors admitted into the Galleries on that memorable day, 
who came there for mere amuſement, and with the ſame 
ſort of vacant curioſity (will the Petitioners forgive me for 
ſtationing myſelf in that number?) which would ſend them 
to any common ſpectacle of entertainment. Few of theſe 
had any other conception of the nature of the controverſy, 
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than what they had picked up from coffee-houſe declama- 


tions, which left the real merits of the cauſe juſt as they 
found them: and the queſtion was fo far a moot point with 
the public, that, as I have been informed, policies were 
opened at the uſual places, where the Petition was done, 
after ſuch rates as intelligence from the knowing ones 


ſuggeſted to the adventurers. 


On the other hand, numbers came with the moſt violent 
prepoſſeſſions in favour of the church, whoſe very exiſtence 


was by them underſtood: to be at iſſue. The bias of theſe 
gentlemen was not unknown to ſome friends of the Petition, 


who failed not to remark in the progreſs, and particularly 


at the end of the debate, an aſtoniſhment in theſe unfriendly 
countenances, which could only be accounted for by their 


ſurprize, that ſo much could be ſaid for what they took it 
for granted, muſt be a loſing cauſe. And indeed ſuch was 
the ſuperiority of the ſpeakers on the ſide of the Petition in 
point of argument, that the enmity of many reſpectable 
individuals, who came to the hearing with the moſt hoſtile 


diſpoſitions towards the Petitioners, was greatly abated, and, 


in ſome inſtances, entirely ſubſided. 

The truth is, the zeal of the adverſe party broke out a 
little unexpectedly, and prevented the operation of a ſort of 
parliamentary craft, often projected by the leaders of a ma- 
jority, viz. to ſuffer queſtions of moment, which have no 
miniſterial utility to recommend them, to die away in ſilence, 
with ſome little ſhew of a decent regard to the ſubject, and 
the characters of-thoſe who eſpoule it. 

When the queſtion has been aſked, © Where would have 
* been the political inconvenience of granting the prayer of 
* this Petition?” The anſwer has gone upon a notion, or, 
if you pleaſe, a prejudice, that my Lords the Biſhops have 
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been for a courſe of years in ſtrict Alliance with the con- 
ductors of our civil affairs, and have afforded them a very 
valuable aid in the determination of ſeveral queſtions, not 
only ſuch as more immediately reſpected the general wel- 
fare of the ſtate, but ſuch likewiſe as were relative to mini- 
ſterial power, and took their riſe from very inferior con- 
ſiderations. 
An Alliance, ſay cheſe anſwerers, gives us the idea 

% of covenants, and of reciprocal obligations. And one can- 
* not wonder, that, where this venerable corps imagine 
* themſelves to be intereſted, their Allies ſhould adopt their 
«ſenſe of things, and employ their whole influence to ac- 

* commodate ſo conſequential a band of Auxiliaries.“ 

Whether this hypotheſis is well founded or not, it was. 
generally underſtood, that, with reſpect to this Petition, 
their Lordſhips were parties on the one ſide, and the Peti- 
tioners on the other. There are not many in the lower, 
or even in the middle claſſes of our people, who, conſider- 
ing the diſtance at which they are kept by their eccleſiaſtical 
ſuperiors, can pretend to form any accurate judgment on 
the proprieties in the epiſcopal character. Some how- 
ever there are, and a few of theſe procured admittance into: 
the Gallery above mentioned, on the day of Trial. One 
of them, as the audience was departing, aſked an anti- 
petitioning dignitary, with an inimitable archneſs of aſpect, 
whether he thought their Lordſhips would ſubſcribe: to 
every thing their Advocates kale had advanced in ſup- 
port of their cauſe ? 

. What reply was made to this, I could not hear; but 1 
have been fince informed, that their Lordſhips were ſo little 
edified by ſome of the hke modes of defence, retailed in 
pamphlets and news-papers, previous to theſe more folemn. 
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debates, that they found themſelves obliged to declare, the 
writers had no commiſſion from them, and wiſhed their 
zeal and their knowledge had been more equally matched. 
The Engliſh have been called a nation of Conjecturers. 
Give them but one fact for a datum, and they will build 
an hundred upon it, ſome of them founded upon a bare 
poſſibility, among others which have a better chance to be 


brought into exiſtence. The fact to be accounted for on 


this occaſion, was, the hoſtility of the leading Paſtors of a 
Proteſtant church to a meaſure which' ſo many wiſe and 


good men have highly approved, and even demonſtrated to 
be juſt and reaſonable. 


That claſs of our fellow-ſubjets which miniſterial deri- 
ſion ſtigmatiſes with the name of patriotic, hath more than 
once infinuated, that the intrigues of the cabinet have a 
plain tendency to arbitrary rule. On every manceuvre of 
that complexion, the clerical powers in Alliance, will of 
courſe be called upon to execute their part of the conven- 
tion, Their province, upon ſuch emergencies, will be, to 
keep religious enquiry within its due limits. If men are 
left free to ſpeculate upon the genuine principles of chriſ 


© tianity,” ſay the Politicians, © they may come to ſtumble 


* upon maxims too favourable to their civil rights and pri- 
* yileges. Ye therefore who have the Watch, make it as ſure 
* as you can,” 

To confirm this conjecture, the four laſt years of Queen 
Anne are appealed to. The politicians of that period had 
an object in their eye which would effectually have ſuper- 
ſeded the bill of rights, and the proteſtant act of ſettlement. 
The majority of the cloth, faithful to the Alliance, were 
their cordial cooperators. The part aſſigned them was to 
bend the necks of the people to the hierarchical yoke, by 


way 


#8543 
way of ſuppling them to the political one. Inſtances of their 
induſtry in this department will be remembered, without 
quoting particulars. © And though,” ſay the ConjeFturers, 
the ſacerdotal ſpirit was under rebuke during the reigns of 
* the two immediate ſucceſſors of Queen Anne, it was nei- 
* ther idle nor improvident, but kept its muniments in ex- 
* cellent preſervation, againſt the time when it might more 
* openly pretend to the patronage and protection of the civil 
„ powers.“ : 

I with I could treat theſe ſpeculations as the mere dreams 
of a party; and I certainly ſhould do it, were there not too 
much veriſimilitude in more recent events, to juſtify an in- 
quiſitive writer for rejecting the Hy pο bis. 

There are few paſſages in the New Teſtament, which have 

employed my meditations more, than that prophetic notice 
given by old Simeon *, Luke ii. 25, that the thoughts of ma- 
ny hearts ſhould be revealed in conſequence of the miſſion of 
Jeſus Chriſt. 
Government eccleſiaſtical has been ſo managed in theſe 
latter ages, even in Proteſtant churches, as to tempt many 
capable readers of the Bible, to ſuſpect a tendency in it to 
. exclude that kind of rule which Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
have preſcribed to their fucceſſors in the province of feeding 
the flock of God. | 

Our common people have been the leſs aware of this en- 
croachment, as great pains have been taken to teach them 
from their infancy, that not only an authority to teach 
was left to church-governors, by the founders of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, but an authority to preſcribe modes of faith 


* Not- the Simeon, who in the St. James's Chronicle of February 8, 1772, 
called the thirty-nine articles the TYE-WIGS of the Church. 


and 
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and works, in all cafes where they Would find it e 
dient. 


There is a certain ſort of men appearing among us at par- 
ticular intervals, who, when they get a New Tefament into 
their hands, well be telling the world what they find in it, 
though it is ever ſo contrary to the bon fon. Among others 
of this diſpoſition, may be reckoned, John Mzilton, John 
Locke, Samuel Clarke, and Benjamin Hoadley ; the laſt of 
whom 1s ſuppoſed to have greatly contributed, in his day, 
to keep the hierarchical maxims of the four laft years above 
mentioned, much in the ſhade, by confronting them wath 
the genuine documents of the ſacred writings. 

But he was mortal, and fo were his political patrons, and 
about the time of his demiſe, certain genules aroſe, who, 
by putting ſome of their own old wine into his new bottles, 
amuſed the world with a kind of half-chriftianity, which kept 
things pretty well in petto, till the taſte of the world was 
prepared for a more complete adulteration. 

But within theſe laſt ten or twelve years, ſome men of 
more courage than diſcretion, have undertaken to examine 
this heterogeneous ſyitem with preciſion, and in the courſe 


of the proceſs, ſeem to have found reaſon to go farther than 


even Dr. Hoadley had ventured : namely, to contraſt the aſ- 
ſumed powers of church and ſtate in alliance, touching the 
impoſition of ſubſcriptions to human creeds and confeſſions, 
with the genuine rules of government exhibited in the ſcrip- 
tures, and occaſionally 3 by the church of 
England itſelf. 

Here the lurking ſpirit of 3 domination broke forth 
in all its glory. In truth, the provocation was intolerable. 
Matters were going quietly on, in the moſt favourable man- 
ner for the great cauſe of the Alliance. The good Proteſtant 
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(3) | 
people of England, had patiently ſuffered themſelves to be 
told, that no chriſtianity is authentic, which is not taught 
in the forms of the church of England. They had patiently 
ſuffered themſelves to be told, on another hand, that Reli- 
gion is an Engine contrived to keep the people in ſubjection, 
and that no body knows how to work it but the Clergy. 
And laſtly, the good Proteſtants of this kingdom received in- 
formation, and that from an authority it became them not 
to queſtion, that Popery was become an moſſen/eve ſyſtem, and 
that the vigilance of their Paſtors, heretofore ſo ſolicitous to 
guard againſt its influence, might now be better employed. 

When the ancient church-ſyſtem was ſo hopefully re- 
viving, and gradually gathering ſtrength, when the jeſt, as 
Falſtaffe ſays, was ſo forward, and a-foot too, what could 
be more vexatious, than for theſe impertinent ſcripturiſts to 
pretend to lay open its deformities to the meaneſt of the 
people ? 

The alarm however being taken, champions in abundance 
aroſe to chaſtiſe thoſe retrograde ſons of the church. Cham- 
pions indeed of different complexions, and conſequently not 
uniform in their defences. Some adopted the political reli- 
gion of Hobbes. Others drew their arguments from the tra- 
ditional teſtimonies of the independent powers of the Hier- 
archy ; many of theſe were volunteers. They who wrote or 
publiſhed by commiſſion, generally trimmed between the two, 
and were inceſſantly drawing back with one hand, the con- 
ceſſions they had given up with the other, with a view, it 
| ſhould ſeem, of magnifying the moderation of thoſe who ſet 
them to work, at the expence of their conſiſtency. 

The countenance of ſuperiors could not keep theſe per- 
formances in credit. Common ſenſe was diſguſted with the 
ſophiſtry employed in them, and liberal minds were in pain 
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for the conſequences of adopting it as part of the public 
ſyſtem. And this probably (for I am in no ſecret of this ſort) 
gave the hint, that the caſe being now betore the public, a 
proper time was at hand to attempt a deliverance from a 
bond, which, beſides being contrary to the dictates of Chri- 
ſtianity, and the conceſſions of our proteſtant church, could 
no longer be ſubſervient to the purpoſes of uniformity, as 
they who laboured to ſupport it, were themſelves ſo incon- 
ſiſtent in their ſchemes of reconciling the injunction to any 
principles of reaſon or juſtice. 

Why the Petitioners choſe: the method of applying to the 
Houſe of Commons in the firſt inſtance, I can offer nothing 
but conjectures: and theſe I muſt poſtpone, till J have at- 
tempted to account for another appearance, and to diſcover 
ſome reaſon why our eccleſiaſtical governors, who have ſo 
long affected the character of moderation, ſhould, upon oc- 
caſion of this Petition, be ſo far ſurpriſed out of their uſual 
preſence of mind, as to make no ſecret of their enmity to it. 

From the moment an intimation was given, that ſuch Peti- 
tion was intended, the emiſſaries of thoſe who lay claim to 
orthodoxy as their peculiar, endeavoured to load thoſe who 
ſhould be concerned in it, with every evil imputation that 
a malignant heart could harbour. At firſt, this was a poſtula- 


tum ex hypotheſt : but it has been continued even to this hour, 


when the Petitioners are better known. Not one of them is 
allowed to have acted from a principle of conſcience, though 


it is ſo hard to ſay, what elſe could ſet them to work. If I 
am rightly informed, a great part of them are men of re- 


ſpectable ſecular connexions, and might hope, by the inte- 
reſt of their friends and patrons, to riſe to as comfortable 
and honourable preferments as the moſt of thoſe who draw 
the pen againſt them. Would ſuch men cut the graſs un- 


der 
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der their own feet,” without any motive conſiſtent with 
common ſenſe ? 


Though I am a ſtranger to e every Biſhop upon the 
bench, I will venture to affirm, that their Lordſhips have a 


better opinion both of the ſenſe and integrity of the Peti- 
tioners. Some of them are authors, and by what 1 have 
ſeen of their compoſitions, their Lordſhips are incapable of 
being impoſed upon by the repreſentations of thoſe very in- 
different writers, who retailed this calumny to the public. 

So however it fell out, and the general cry was, The 
* Petitioners are endeavouring to ruin the Efabli/hment ;” a 
complex and equivocal term, which ſome are unable, and 
others too indolent, or too artful, to analyſe. The herd of 
our conformiſts take it to mean the ſtones and timber of a 
Cathedral; and to ſpeak the honeſt truth, they, who uſe 
the word in another ſenſe, and aſcribe theſe lethiferous con- 
. ſequences to an alteration of ſubſcription to the thirty-nine 
articles, or even to the ſubftitution of the ſcriptures for the 
articles themſelves, are very little wiſer, or elſe not half ſo 
honeſt. 

Dignitaries indeed, of ſome gravity, have aſſerted, that 
whatever the incention of the Petitioners might be, this run 
of the Eſtabliſhment would be the effect of executing their 
plan. But not one man in ten could believe they were in 
earneſt, till one of them undertook to give the proof in 
form. | | 
This learned divine, however, wanted two poſtulata to make 
way to his point, which perhaps he might not ſo eaſily ob- 
tain. What theſe were, ſhall be obſerved by and by.—Bur 
the concluſion being obtained, it was natural enough to 

aſk, what was to be ſubſtituted in the place of the E/abli/b- 
ment? — Why — they knew not well what — CONFUSION 
B was 
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was the motte de guerre — and Confuſion, it ſeems, ſtood for 
Popery, Presbyteriamm, Methodiſm, Arianiſm, Sociniani/m, nd 
what not. 

I cannot recolle& that the Petitioners have taken any ex- 
traordinary pains to filence theſe clamours. They are the 
clamours of an uninformed multitude, by which none will 
be influenced, but ſuch as idolize the mere word Eftabliſh- 
ment, and, in complaiſance to Dean Tucker, will look at no- 
thing but through his ſpectacles. It is well known to all 
men with their eyes open, that Popery, Presbyterianiſm, Me- 
thodijin, Arianym, Socinianiſin, Deiſm, &c. flouriſh ſufficiently, 


| ſome of them in the very boſom of the Eſtabliſhment, others 


in ſpite of it. The powers in being could not want the 
means of dealing with them in time and place, if there were 
not conſiderations that over-rule their inclinations to ſup- 
preſs them, if any ſuch they have; and hence I conclude, 
that however theſe popular clamours may accommodate the 
Eſtabliſhment 1n view of this Petition, the Confuſion, as it 
is ſtated by the Dean of Gloceſter, is not the thing which 
diſpoſed my Lords the Biſhops to oppoſe it. 

Time, which brings moſt things to light, has at length 
given us a peep at the true ſecret. The world, till very late- 
ly, had heard but of Thirty-nine Articles of the church of 
England. We are now told of a Fortieth, conſiſting, in- 
deed,. only of two words, but thoſe of more worth than 
any two thouſand, if ſo many are to be found in the re- 
maining Thirty-nine. 


Theſe two words are, PUBLIC PEACE, TS for the 


preſent, we will ſuppoſe to mean, the peace of arch and 
. Nate in Alliance. 


There are many good ines in the Thirty-nme Articles, 
among others that are ſufficiently exceptionable, We are 


told 


6 : 
told that the Eſtabliſhment cannot ſubſiſt without ſubſcrip- 
tion to all and every of them. I don't, however, recolle& any 
Law by which the preſiding officers in the church are obliged 
to ſubſcribe them, and yet the nature of the caſe would ſeem 
to ſuggeſt, that the more important the charge, the more 
neceſſary to take ample ſecurity for the due execution of it. 
Shall we ſay, that a full Aſent and Conſent. to this Fortieth 
Article, either expreſſed or underſtood, is a ſufficient pledge 
for their adherence to the eſtabliſhed faith? Be it ſo; I can- 
not think, however, that our R. R. Paſtors would abandon 
the whole Thirty-nine for the ſake of the Fortietb. 

When we conſider the tranfitory nature of the faſhion of 
the world, and even of thoſe things in it which are called 
Eftabliſhments, we can depend upon no human proviſions 
for the perpetuity of them. The time was, when a Britiſh 
Parliament had their objections to the Thirty-ſixth of our 
preſent Articles, and thought the public peace required a 
pretty remarkable contravention to its contents. Should 
ſuch an exigence happen again, I cannot but believe my 
Lords the Biſhops would think the ſupport of their calling 
worth a little contention, more particularly, if a mode of 
conſecration, which would let mere Preſbyters into all the 
privileges of a prelacy, ſhould be the Noftrum in vogue. I 
am convinced too, that their Lordſhips would riſque ſome- 
thing to keep out the fond things of Popery, particularly that 
very fond thing, the waiting for their Bulls and er Pall 
from the Biſhop of Rome. | 

Upon this view of things, I may, perhaps, be et to 
venture a ſhort comment on this: Fortieth Article of 2 71 
litician's religion. | | 1 8 

© This Petition, if admitted,” it is faid, 8 . Ss | 
ao mo public peace. The Biſhops are againſt it, not particy- 

B 2 88 larly 
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12 
te larly on account of its intrinſic-demerit, but of its tenden- 
cy to diſturb the peace of the public, which the terms of a 
© certain Pactun conventum requires them to preſerve at all 


„adventures.“ 


This circumſtance leads us to conkdes; in what ref; decke 


the public peace would be affected by granting the prayer 
of this petition. And firſt of the Public Peace of the State; 
how the public peace of the Church would be hazarded by 


it, ſhall be conſidered in its place. 
I have heard ſo much of the good ſenſe of Lord North, 


and particularly of his dexterity in extricating himſelf from 
the difficulties incident to his high ſtation, - that I muſt pre- 


ſume he is particularly attentive to the prudential meaſures 
of his Predeceſſors in the ſame department, and conſequent- 
ly to the conduct of the late Lord Orford on an occaſion 


fimilar to this on the carpet. 
When his Lordſhip, then Sir Robert Walpole, was ſolicited 


by the Proteſtant Diſſenters to promote the repeal of the 


Teſt Act, ſo far as related to them, he ſaw the righteouſ- 
neſs and ſound policy of the meaſure, with full convic- 
tion, and would have been led to it by his own diſpoſi- 
tion, could he have conſidered himſelf as unconnected with 


his particular ſervice to Government. He ſaw the ex- 
pedience of ſtrengthening the hands of the King and his 


real friends, by providing a balance againſt the malignity 
of Papiſts and Jacobites, But there was then a Mongrel fac- 
tion on foot, in no ſmall credit with the populace, the lead- 


ers of which profeſſed themſelves to be whigs in ſtate mat- 


ters, and tories in the concerns of the church. Among 
theſe was a large majority of the clergy. What their tenets 


were, may be learned from the pamphlets of thoſe times, 
particularly from the treatiſe of the late Biſhop Ellis, upon 


the 
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( 13 ) 
the ſubject of the Teſt. In contemplation of what he had 
to expect from that quarter, the R422 thus beſpoke the 
Petitioners of that day. 
* Gentlemen, you are too faſt 14. to his Majeſty and 
* his Government, not to wiſh his miniſters may be as lit- 
* tle incommoded as poſſible by the ſeditious clamours and 
* practices of thoſe Who hate both you and us. The preſent 
* diſpoſition of the clergy, particularly thoſe of this city, 1s 
7 | Ty open to your obſervation, It is as much as 
1 * we can do to get them to hold their tongues, by ſoothing, 
1 “ humouring, and occaſionally preferring them, now that 
3 nino umbrage is given them. What do you think would 
| * be the caſe, if by the repeal you ſolicit, we ſhould open 
4 fifty mouths in fifty. pulpits every Sunday, againſt the 
, News, and his miniſters, upon the pretence of their endea- 
4 * youring to ruin the church?“ 
«/ I doubt not but Sir Robert had a copious liſt of reverend 
1 declaimers on this topic to exhibit, not more copious, how- 
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q ever, than Lord North might procure at this period in a ve- 
$ ry few hours, from gentlemen well informed of the ſenſe of 
I the leading churchmen of the times. His Lordſhip, indeed, 


ſeems, by an expreſſion hereafter to be noted, to be in poſ- 
4 | ſeſſion of a more numerous catalogue than even Sir Robert 
1 himſelf, The Rutherfordians, the Balguiſts, the Ibbetſonians, 
F the Powellites, the Nen the Madanites, the Topladians, 
0 Sc. &c. &c. make up no deſpicable combination, not to 
3 mention my Lord of L——'s Phalanx, who occupy the city 
pulpits as body guards in ordinary to the ruling ſyſtem. 
3 Il do not believe that, if the prayer of the Petition had been 
granted, above half a dozen of theſe would have joined Mr. 
| Raman in his reſolution, : never more to mount a pulpit ; ; and 
I | -_ | it 
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| ( 14 ) 
| i it may be eafily conceived, what the weekly declamations of 
N men ſo heated and irritated by diſappointment, might have 
. effected towards the downfal of thoſe in power, who thus 
4 preſumed to provoke, what Swift calls, the Sacred Order, It 
is well known what impreſſions the fuperſtitious grimace of 
external forms, and the enthuſiaſm of inward light make 
upon the vulgar, 'in their ſeparate operations ; what then 
muſt be their effect when their forces are combined, and 
pointed with vengeance at the devoted head of a Miniſter ? 

Add to all this, that the queſtion had been argued upon 
the foot of civil utility, not indeed originally by the Peti- 
tioners, who only followed whither their adverſaries choſe to 
lead them. The Rotherams, the Balguys, the Forſters, and 
the Tuckers, were the men, who, under the conduct of an 
eminent leader, brought crude politics into the diſpute, and 
from their attachment to this topic, it might be concluded 
a priori, that it was too precious to be parted with, if Stateſ- 
men and Magiſtrates ſhould diſoblige them. 

The ingenious Gentleman, therefore, who brought to 
light this Fortzeth Article, ſhould have ſer the ſaddle on the 
? right horſe, and have told the company who they were, 
i who would have the firſt ſcruple to ſubſcribe it. Not, ſure- 

q ly, the Petitioners who obtained the relief, and whoſe prin- 
ciple view in ſeeking it, was to becalm this boiſterous ſpirit 
| of contention in their high-church brethren, and whoſe ſuc- 
: ceſs could not poſſibly have worſe conſequences, with reſpect 
to diverſities of opinion, than are already produced by the 
different judgments exhibited in the writings and preachings 


of thoſe, who ſubſcribe the thirty-nine Articles without any 
ſcruple whatever. 


For my own part, I have that opinion of the good ſenſe 
and enlightened minds of many of our preſent Prelates, that 


1 am obliged to believe, if there could have been any ſecu- 
rity 
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rity given for the eſtabliſhment of this Fortieth Article, they 
would not have oppoſed the prayer of this Petition. Few of 


them indeed have given us any explicit opinion on the ſub- 
ject of it, and I draw my concluſion only from the tenor of 
their paſtoral admonitions, which when their Lordſhips have 
thought proper to touch upon theſe late calls for reforma- 
tion, have, ſo far as I can learn, chiefly turned upon the 
tendency of Innovations to confuſion. and diſorder *. 

As the caſe has been ſtated above, it may perhaps Be ſaid, | 
„ that the influence of their Lordſhips, whether in once. 
* quence of their ſmiles or their frowns,. would have check- 
„ed the zeal and inſolence of ſuch of their ſubalterns as 
* might be diſpoſed to expreſs: their diſcontents at the ſuc- 
e ceſs of the Petitioners.” But their Lordſhips would have 


had the example of an Foadley before their eyes, and per- 


haps of one or two ſurvivors. in their own body, whoſe lawn 
could not protect them from the ſtrictures of their. inferiors, 
the moment they left the beaten track of eſtabliſhed ſyſtem. 
The benefit of eſtabliſhing this Fortzeth article excluſively, 
was well underſtood during the laſt pontifical reign. For 


this bleſſed purpoſe, the ſpiritual Head of the Church, con- 
deſcended, as we are told, to become a Reviewer f, parti- 


cularly of theological novelties, which he likewiſe took other 
ſorts of pains to ſtrangle in the birth. Concerning which 
piece of eccleſiaſtical alice. it has been whiſpered, the book- 
ſellers of London and Weſtminſter could, if they would, give 
us ſome curious anecdotes I. 


See the laſt Sermon before the Lords, January 30, 1772; 
+ See the Preface to Junius's Letters, publiſhed in octavo, 1771. 
1 Sometimes the ſecret tranſpired, i. e. when care was not taken to divide 
the Huſh-money properly. The late Andreu Millar had two or three entertain- 
ing ſtories on this ſubjet. Neither was the moral Mr. Richard/on unconſcious- 
of the practice. 
I have 


45 


1 have remarked above, what pains have been taken to 


repreſent the Petitioners as men of no principle, as men of 


the worſt deſigns with reſpect both to church and ſtate. 

It was well for theſe Orators, that they were not called 
upon to ſupport their accuſations by competent proof before 
a legal tribunal. In the mean time their inſinuations were 
of infinite ſervice to the good cauſe. Had the good people 


of England been ſuffered to perſuade themſelves, that the 
Petitioners are men of ſerious piety, and unſpotted probi- 


ty, who had nothing in view but the liberty of regulating 


their inſtructions by the plain dictates of the Fritten word, 
it muſt be confeſſed there were conſequences in view not very 
edifying to thoſe Gentlemen, who are ſo much enamoured 
with peace and quietne/s. 

One effect of peace and quietneſs is ſaid to be, a very 
conſiderable increaſe of Popery. For proofs and inſtances 
of this, we have been referred to every city and market- 
town where there 1s a maſs-houſe, and to. the environs of the 
manſion of every Roman-catholic Lord and Gentleman mn 
the kingdom. 

Public peace hath likewiſe produced ſome other bleſſed 
effects, ſuch as a multiplication of benevolent aſſociations at 
Ranelagh, Soho, Oxford road, &c. &c. where however it has 
been ſaid, the morals of many who attend them have ac- 


quired a taint, not very conſiſtent with the purity of the re- 


ligion they are ſuppoſed to profeſs. And hints have been 
thrown out, that however the peace of the public might be 
undiſturbed by theſe Aſſemblies of good company, that of 
private families owes thera nothing on that ſcore. 

It may be ſuppoſed, that to provide correctives for theſe 
bagatelles, would interrupt the 1mportant meditations of 
ſtateſmen upon plans of government of ten times the conſe- 
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„ OE ODOT RE: 
quence to the public ; and it might be deemed great cruelty 
to break in upon the repoſe of a contemplative eccleſiaſtic, 
by recommending ſome particular notice of theſe little devi- 
ations from the ſpirit of chriſtianity, while THE CHURCH 
is in no immediate danger from them. Thanks to heaven, 
there have been no Rebellions ſince the year 1746, nor any 
Earthquakes ſince the days of Biſhop Sherlock, and it ſeems 
to be a point of prudence and good huſbandry, to reſerve 
the powers of remonſtrance till it ſhall pleaſe providence to 
call for them by ſuch manifeſt exhibitions of its diſpleaſure. 

I have met with both politicians and divines, who have 
ſaid with a kind of ſneering complacency, that it is quite 
ſufficient to turn over the inſolence of Popery, and the li- 
centiouſneſs of Proteſtants, to the correction of the Met bo- 
diſts. But by the leave of theſe gentlemen, matters have 
taken a turn with reſpe to. theſe zealots ; which ſeems to 
have diſqualified them for either of theſe provinces. A 
learned prelate of the eſtabliſhment hath endeavoured to find 
out the complexion of Popery, in the doctrines and practices 
of theſe Pietiſts; and Mr. Weſley, as if he intended to ſup- 
port the Biſhop's compariſon, hath patronized a tranſlation 
of the life of the Jeſuit Javier, as a proper manual for the 
edification of his flock. 

Another Biſhop, in the early days of Methodiſm, charac- 
teriſed the leaders as honeſt madmen, who ſpent all their fire 
againſt vice, His Lordſhip, however, underſtood in proceſs 
of time, that they meddled with ſomething elſe, and was 
put to the pains of writing a juſt volume to ſet the world 
right in the doctrine of Grace, which had undergone, as he 
thought, ſome miſrepreſentations in the works of Mr. Weſley 
and others. | 

And indeed, whatever the fire of Methodiſm againſt vice 

125 C might 
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might be in the beginning, the furnace has burnt out all 
that ſort of fuel long ago. The fire is now kept alive by 
the combuſtibles of a ſort of controverſy, where theological 
dogmata make the blaze, with little or no ſupply from 
the practical hicentiouſne/s of the times; not to mention the 
affairs the Methodiſts have now with the Petitioners, and 
the neceſſity of lending their ſhoulders to ſupport the Ar- 


ticles in agreement with their old friends Dr. Nowell, Dr. 


Randolph, and other Doctors, whoſe charges, ſermons, and 
publications, would not juſtify their accepting the aid, of 
ſuch fellow-labourers, but in the preſent caſe of extreme diſ- 
treſs. | | | hir 

Admitting the Petitioners to be men of ſenſe and con- 
ſcience, and as ſuch anxious for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant 
religion, it is hardly to be doubted, but they are deſirous 
to prevent the fatal conſequences of an increaſe of Pa- 
piſts, both to Church and State. It ſhould ſeem to be no 
light matter to Engliſh Proteſtants in any ſtation, that his 
Majeſty's ſubjects are ſo frequently led aſtray from their al- 
legiance to their lawful Sovereign, and taught to transfer it 
to the Biſhop of Rome. On the other hand, a proteſtant 
paſtor or teacher, cannot well be unconcerned, that ſo ma- 


ny of his flock ſhould be miſled by the artful emiſſaries of 


Rome, from the Rock of their ſalvation, to the impiety of an 
idolatrous worſhip, and the bondage of a ſuperſtition, which 
reſts ſolely on a blaſphemous uſurpation of divine powers in- 
communicable to frail and fallible man. Hence I conjec- 
ture the Petitioners, if releaſed from the bond of their pre- 
ſent ſubſcription, would exert themſelves in oppoſition to this 
capital corruption, and vigorouſly attack Popery a. funda- 


mentis. . 
But here I expect to be told, that their objections to the 
tHhirty- 


* 
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| ( 19 ) 3 
thirty- nine articles, fo many of which are expreſs in con- 
demning the errors of Popery, is no ſign of their zeal to 
ſuppreſs it, but rather of a contrary diſpoſition, as ſome of 
their adverſaries have been charitable enough to inſinuate. 

But be pleaſed to obſerve, I ſay a fundamentis; and I 
doubt not but many of the Petitioners think as I do, that it 
is in vain to renounce the particular doctrines of Popery, 
while they are obliged to aſſent, that, the church hath power 
to decree rites and ceremomes, and authority in controverſies of 
faith. If it may be proved, that the church of England 
hath this authority, it will be impoſſible to prove, that the 
church of Rome hath it not, and to what purpoſe is it to con- 
demn thoſe fond things to-day, which may be eſtabliſhed by 


the authority of the church to-morrow * ? 


The nugatory and equivocal reſtriction in the ſubſequent- 
part of the twent:eth Article, will not help at all to recon- 


cile this authority to the conſtitution of a genuine proteſtant 
church. 

Allow the church to be the witneſs and keeper of holy writ, 
excluſive of all other witneſles and keepers, and ſhe will be 
under no difficulty, in caſe of controverſies, in watne//ng 
and keeping her own ſenſe of ſcripture, ſo as to ſtand clear of 
all repugnancy whatever. She will witneſs her own interpre- 
tations, and none others, to be true, and aſcertain them by 
her ſuppoſed authority, to be the rule for all her members; 
and to be ſatisfied, that the church of England 1s not freer 
from this preſumption than any other church, the inquiſitive 
reader may examine thoſe texts of 1{cxipture, which Rogers, 


* It was probably on this conſideration, that the late Dr. Rundle ſubſcribed 
the Iri/b articles of religion, only / far forth as they are oppoſite to Popery, as 
appears by the Primate of Ireland's Regiſter, a copy of which was, ſome years 
50, in the hands of a worthy Prelate of the church of England. 


C 2 an 


1 4 „ 
bl 4 an authoriſed interpreter of the thirty-nine articles, brings to 
"8 prove the ſeveral propoſitions 1 into which he analyſes them “. 
Wh Father Sinclair, in his Parapbraſtie Expoſition of this Ten- 
if fleth Article, fetches his interpretation of this latter part of 
it (concerning the firſt part he hath not the leaſt objection to 
the literal ſenſe) from St. Auſtin, who ſays, © Becauſe the 
holy ſcripture cannot poſſibly deceive, whoſoever is afraid 
* of being deceived, let him conſult the church, which the 
„ © ſcripture points out to him without any ambiguity.” Ap- 
1 ply this to the church of England, and the alternative will 
14 be this. If the church of England is thus pointed out as an 
interpreter of ſcripture, without ambiguity, the church of 
England muſt be infallible; if otherwiſe, ſhe hath but an 
ambiguous right to the authority ſhe claims, and they who 
apply to her for che true ſenſe of ſcripture, may be decei- 
ved. 
J cannot indeed conceive in what way the Public Pence of 
the State would be affected, ſhould the Petitioners, and 
„ others, be let looſe to expoſe the fundamental errors of Pope- 
"vn ry to his Majeſty's loyal ſubjects, in their full deformity ; 
1 | unleſs there is ſome ſecret Alliance, of which we are not a- 
i ware, ſtipulating, that the Papiſts ſhould be ſoothed and 
indulged -in. their political, as well as their ecclefraſtical o- 
pinions, and ſet upon a level with his Majeſty's ſworn 
lieges in every article of civil privilege. I truſt they are not 
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* ROGERS exhibits the Fourth propoſition of the Twentieth Article, thus. 

„ The Church hath power to interpret and expound the word of God.” And 

for proof of it, brings Matth. xi. 27. No man knoweth the Son but the Father, 

neither knoweth any man the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son will 

reveal him. What light this text of ſcripture gives to the propoſition, would 

require the learning and authority of a whole convocation to explain. Nor do 
his fubſequent proofs from ſcripture makes us at all wiſer, 


yet 


1 | 
yet ſtrong enough, either in numbers, or in property, t6 
conteſt their claims with the preſent Government in a mili- 
tary way; and I cannot deviſe what infringement of the 
public peace would follow from the endeavours of a protef- 
tant clergy to prevent their growing any ſtronger. *- 

And let us not be too preſuming. Public Peace, in the 
Gentleman's idea, who would make a doctrinal point of it 
in a Fortieth Artiele, may be relative to connections, con- 
tracts, ſecurities, and reciprocations, of which mere ſpecta- 
tors of the viſible movements of the grand roar ed can 
know nothing. 

But the odds againſt public peace, I ſuſpeR, may be more 
obſervable to a common eye, with reſpect to the other ob- 
ject of a conſcientious clergyman's oppoſition, viz. the vi- 
crous diſſipation of the times. | 

Public diſſipation is patronized by men of titles and em- 
blems of great dignity. among the Laiety, who may give a 
ſanction to what they pleaſe; and it hath been infinuated, 
that the Alliance takes place even in this department, and 
that clerks with honourable diſtinctions, have rendered theſe 
parties quite canonical by their preſence and conformity 
that they might not ſeem to be diſaffected to the Public 
Peace, by the leaſt ſhew of renitency to ſuch employment. 
The Methodiſts, if they were diſpoſed to diſplay their ta- 
lents once more againſt the licentiouſneſs of the great and 
ſmall vulgar, would have little chance to be heard. Their 
zeal is intemperate, and their ſentences of condemnation 
outragequs. Not to mention, that till this execrable Peti- 
tion turned the fire-edge of the orthodox another way, our 
pulpits echoed with the moſt furious invectives againſt their 
hereſies, deluſions, and inſanity ; and they had been now 


abſolutely out of credit, if one of theſe chemical occaſions, 
which 
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which combines the moſt jarring; elements, had not come up- 
on the Church Militant, and obliged her to take in theſe Pietiſts 
as aſſociates in their oppoſition to the Anti/ub/criptionits, on a 
compact we may ſuppoſe, that while the church connives 
at their Calviniſtical divinity, the methodiſts ſhall- be equally 
tender of affronting Arminian morality. The Public Mace, 
therefore, runs no riſque from this quarter. 

It is very poſſible, however, that ſenſible men, who fearch 
the ſcriptures with ſobriety, and obſer ve the ſhocking con- 
trariety of our public manners to the dictates of chriſtianity, 
might have ſome little influence towards awakening num- 
bers of thoughtleſs mortals to a ſenſe of their chriſtian obli- 
gations. Their perſonal eſtimation, the ſtrength of their 
reaſonings, and the conſiſtency of their practical deport- 
ment, would of courſe recommend and give weight to their 
remonſtrances, and might convince numbers, how irrecon- 
cileable a courſe of profligate diſſipation is with the Hope 
of eternal hfe 1n the world to come. 

Lou will atk, what hinders them from making uch re- 
monſtrances now ?— I will anſwer your queſtion. They may 
make them, and probably do make them now ; but while 


they lie under ſuſpicions of ſubſcribing doctrines to which 


they cannot heaftily and ſincerely aſſent, their hearers will 


think they have a right to conclude, that they are no more 


in earneſt in the one caſe than in the ber. 
It is true, the Thirty-mne Articles ſay nothing for or a- 
gainſt Ranelaghs, Routs, Pantheons, &c. &c. and a preacher 
may, conſiſtently enough with his ſubſcription, hold forth 
the ſecret and open iniquities of theſe, without forfeiting 
the reputation of an honeſt man. 100 | 
But then here is another misfortune. While the Thirty- 
4110 Articles: ſtand, as they do by the privilege of an Efta- 
bliſhment, 
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( 23 ), | 
bliſhment, upon a level with the ſcriptures, and ready, upon 
ſome occaſions, 'even to take place of them, the parties con- 
cerned to'be inſtructed will conclude, that whatever is not 
contradicted in the eſtabliſhed rule of faith and duty, muſt 
be lawful. In which conceit it is well if they are not ſup- 
ported by the orations of thote of their teachers, who have 
no idea of qualms on account of ſubſcription. 
* Some well-timed political panegyrick,” ſays a ſhrewd 
writer, or ſome hackneyed Eſlay on a branch of moral duty, 
glittering with antitheſis, and rounded into ſentences of 
** harmonious cadence, now and then ſeaſoned with tome 
** ſmall comic raillery, or ſlight ſtrokes of tragic addreſs, 
© compole the greater part of our modern boaſted pulpit 
performances. 


This is bad enough, but it is worſe when our modern 
pulpit- critics undertake the province of, what they pleaſe to 
call, explaining ſcripture; that is to ſay, of accommodating 
the moſt important precepts in the New Teſtament to the 
modes of the times, the taſte of their patrons, and even to 
the ſeveral corruptions in our religious eſtabliſhment, which 
cuſtom has ſanctified, which intereſted churchmen indiſcri- 
minately and pertinaciouſly defend *, and which the conni- 
vance of civil Government will probably ſuffer to proceed to 
that deplorable Crifts, when the ſtate will really © have more 
* political need of the church, than the church will have of 
the ſtate ;'—a moſt inſolent inſinuation, for which a tru- 
ly patriotic ſenate would have unfrocked the author, with- 
out troubling the convocation with the diſcuſſion of his 
theological Principles. 


If we ſhould be thouglit to aſk more than it is reaſonable 


* For a complete ſpecimen, fee Dr. H——x's three Sermons, 
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to grant, viz. that the preaching of this looſe morality. hath 
ariſen from a certain habit of explaining away the genuine 
ſenſe of the Articles, I ſhall only ſay, that this indulgence, 
granted to public diſſipation, was not the pulpit-faſhion 
when it plainly appeared, that the clergy beheved what they 
ſubſcribed, and took no common. pains to make every body 
elſe believe it too. Nor indeed is it at all an unnatural ſup- 
poſition, that they, whoſe caſuiſtry upon the Articles has 
been ſo ſucceſsful as to turn them to the ſupport of Armi- 
nianiſin, ſhould be inclined, where the occaſion called for it, 
to try the experiment upon the ſcriptures, and give the rigid 
precept a more courteous aſpect towards the manners of the 
Epicurean. REIT 6 

I will venture then to conclude from theſe premiſſes, that 
if ſerious, learned, and conſcientious men, were ſet at liber- 


to deliver the plain documents of the ſcriptures without 


liſguiſe, and without the apprehenſion of being reproached 
for contravening their previous engagements to the eftabliſh- 
ed doQrine of the church, we ſhould hear much oftener 
from the pulpit of the conſequences, both preſent and fu- 
ture, of our popular corruptions, to the edification, perhaps 


the converſion of numbers, who, for want of ſuch inſtruction, 


may be in the very gall of bitterne/s, and the bond of iniquity. 
I am apt to believe too, that the riſing generation of the 
clergy, by ſetting out upon a firmer and leſs variable foun- 
dation than their predeceſſors, would furniſh the public 
with an increaſe of conſcientious paſtors, who not being in- 
cumbered either with the prejudices, the cautious timidity, or 


the courtly delicacy of modern expectants, would exert them- 


ſelves with freedom and ſpirit in the cauſe of their religion 
and country, and endeavour at leaſt to reſcue them both 
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from the ooliticat as well as the evangelical WO denounced 


upon thoſe who call evil good, and good evil, 

And indeed, who could anſwer for the Public Peace upon 
ſuch an event? If we are to believe a ſort of obſervers, who 
ſometimes drop hints for our admonition, it is a maxim of 
modern policy to amuſe the common ſenſe and the powers 
of reflection of a high ſpirited people, with every kind of 
idle diverſion, accompanied with an indulgence of every 
ſenſual appetite, to prevent their prying into the principle and 
tendency of the current ſtate manceuvres, and to habituate 


them to a luxurious effeminacy and indolence, deſtructive of 


that underſtanding, courage, and ſtrength, which migÞt rouſe 
them to an active vigilance over their liberties, and a ſpirit- 
ed oppoſition to the invaders of them. This 1s an expe- 
dient ſtrongly recommended by expert Politicians “, and 
has been ſo often found to have its effects towards keeping 
the public peace, that it is yet, we may well ſuppoſe, among 
the firſt elements in the Grammar of every able Politician. 
Upon a proſpect therefore of turning our divinity into 
another channel, (a proſpect to which they who examine 
the terms of the Petition cannot be wholly blind) the pa- 
trons of, and aſſociates in, the amuſcments in vogue, cannot 
be without their apprehenſions of a melancholy reverſe of 
their preſent peace and quiet. They will naturally reflect, how 
narrowly the public peace had eſcaped the claws of Sir John, 
in a late attempt upon poor Mrs Cornelys, and how likely it 
was at that criſis, that the letter of the law would be a match 
for a ſtrong exertion of Patrician influence, a caſe indeed 


 * Tyrannus viros graves et juſtos odio proſequitur, ſuſpectoſque habet, ac ne 


qui tales evadant, omni arte curat. Quia vero non prius fe tutum putat, quam 


omnium mores corruperit, Popinas, Ganeas, Lupanaria, Ludos, ut Cyrus do- 


mandis Sardis, inſtituit. Vind. con. Tyr. Q. lit. 
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14 which has not lately often happened, and may not fuddeny 
wi ly happen again ; but is, however, a ſufficient warning to 
1 beware, that the public peace may not run the like riſque 
Tl from the letter of the Gabel. 
4 This, I apprehend, is one jo Set view of propoſing this 
_ Fortieth Article, which being eſtabliſhed for ſubſcription, 
5 and the interpretation left to the Heads of the Alliance, Fa- 
ther Philips, and the long Baronet, may, together with their 
4 reſpective aſſociates, fit quietly down to their dinners. 
0 This, you will ſay, may do for the Sate, as long at leaſt 
1 as ſuch temporary expedients are wont to laſt. But the grand 
| queſtion 1s, whether this fingle article would do for the peace 
of the Church, without the addition of the other T7 hirty-nme ? - 
For it is. to be underſtood, that the Church, in making her 
bargains, is a little more provident than the State; and in 
the word Peace, includes the ideas of Proſperity ee 2 
Auence; whereas the Plenipotentiaries of the State, provided 
they are not incommoded by oppolition in their own parti- 
cular department, fare extremely well, whatever little diſ- 
iy treſſes the inferior members of the State may have to com- 
IF plain of. | 

This then is the point we have to debate with the learn- 
ed and ingenious Dr. John Tucker. the preſent Dean of Glo- 
ceſter, who very modeſtly deſires but two Poſtulata whereon 
to ere a demonſtration, that the church of England mult 
be abſolutely ryined, if thjs Petition ſhould meet with ſucceſs. 

Undoubtedly it was in the power of Dr. Tucker's corre- 
ſpondent, to, grant him whatever he choſe to demand. It 
is a point of friendſhip to indulge an old acquaintance in 
oF ſome ſmall reveries, which other people may think a little 
bt unreaſonable. But as the correſpondent has not told us his 
mind "yon: this ſubject, it is ps he may be as firmly 
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dd of the evil tendency: of the Dean's principles, as 
the Dean pretends to be of his. Nor mould E be much. ſur- 
priſed to find, that is really the caſe. - _ 

The firſt of theſe two Poſftulata is thus — 4 All- 


* ſocieties muſt have ſome common: centre of union, and be 
ae by ſome rule, either e en or implied, either 
© written or traditionary.” | 
It is very rare to find a general propoſition advanced by 

an adroit writer of controverſy, which is free from ambi- 

guous or equivocal terms. What is here meant by a com- 
mon centre of union? Does it ſtand for the ultimate end, for 


which all Societies are formed, or does it mean, the bond of 


union, or the ſpecific compact by which the ſeveral members of 
particular ſocieties are attached to their reſpective bodies? 
or is it the ſame thing with the rule by which ſocieties are 
governed ?—Perhaps the Dean's 5 ſecond Poſtulatum may 
clear up this matter, v. 

_ ©© Thoſe perſons who are admitted members of ſuch ſocie- 
e ties, and more eſpecially thoſe who propoſe themſelves to 
© be candidates for offices and honourable diſtinctions in the 
„ ſame, are to be ſuppoſed to approve of this rule in the 
* main, and this centre of union, whatever it may happen to be.” 
No. We are driven to our conjectures again. What does 
the Dean mean by fuch ſocieties? He cannot mean ſuch ſo- 
cieties, as all ſocieties, for all ſocieties have not theſe Ho- 


nourable diſtinctions to beſtow, nor are offices and honourable 


diſtinctions, the ultimate end, or the ſpecific bond of union, or 


the rule of Government in all ſocieties. 


To explain this myſtery then, we 0 go Wk to the 
Dean's title-page, and there we find, that he is writing, An 


Apology for the beet n £4 England, as * law ga- 


ol i/bed. 
D 2 | Things 
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4 Things begin now to brighten up. We are to under- 
ſtand, that the preſent church of England, as by law efta- 


bliſhed, is one of the ſuch ſocieties here intended, and the 
Church of” England, not as confiſtiug ot Fajtors and Peo- 


ple, but as wholly compoſed of Clerks, or clerical perſons, 
- whoſe common centre of union, conſidered as the ultimate end 
of her incorporation, are offices and honourable diſtinftions, and 
whoſe common centre of union, conſidered as the ſpecific com- 
pad upon which admittance is to be gained into the ſociety, 
is Subſcription to the Thirty-nine Articles of religion. 

In fuch ſociety, the lay part of the people, as ſuch, have 


neither part nor lot. They are not admitted to be candi- 


dates for offices or honourable diſtinctions in it, nor are they 
required to approve of the common centre of union of Kal 
ſociety, by their Subſcription. 

Now this, I apprehend, the Petitioners will think a very 
unreaſonable Poſtulatum. They will be apt to ſay, that the 
account the Dean gives here of h:s Church of England, is 
very different from the account that heir Church of England 
gives of herſelf. 

The Dean's forecaſt in keeping his particular ſociety out 
of fight as long as he could, was not needleſs. He might 
have been aſked prematurely, whether the Rule by which 
this his uch ſociety is governed, is expreſſed or implied, writ- 
ten or traditionary. Much may depend. upon theſe circum- 
ſtances. A Rule adopted by way of implication, may be 
founded in a wicked combination of intereſted interpreters, 
A Rule adopted from tradition, might originate in the whim 
of ſome crazy bigot, or dreaming viſionary in the midnight 
of monkery, It behoved the Dean however, to be expli- 
cit on this head, at his ſetting out, the rather, as the 
Church of England, with which the Petitioners pretend to 
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6290 
be concerned, gives, as I ſaid, a very. different account of 
herſelf, viz. 5 


* The viſible church of Chriſt, is a congregation of faith- 

** ful men, in the which, the pure word of God is preached, 
and the ſacraments be duly adminiſtred, in all thoſe. 
things that of neceſſity are requiſite to the ſame.” 

In this definition, the laity are comprehended as well as: 
the clergy. If, with reſpect to ſuch a congregation, the: 
abſtract term, a centre of union, has any meaning, it muſt 
have immediate relation to this preaching of the pure word 
of God, and the due adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and in 
theſe the laity have an important intereſt. It is in theſe 
fundamentals, that the, preſent Church of England, as by law: 


eſtabliſhed, grounds her claim of being a viſible church of 


Chriſt ; and whatever the ſociety which excludes them may 
be beſides, it can have no title to that denomination. 

A moroſe logician might therefore ſay, that the Dean, in 
this ſecond Poſtulatum, begs the very thing in queſtion be- 
tween him and the Petitioners, But I am of opinion, his 
Reverence may, with a little management, ſave his Poſtu- 
latum and his Orthodoxy too, by the limiting words in the 
main. He approves the centre of union of the Church of 
England in the main, but reſerves to himſelf the liberty of 
diſſenting from the firſt paragraph of this Nineteenth Article, 
as it takes in incompetent and unqualified members, and refers 
to a rule of government, wherein no mention is made of thoſe 
honourable diſtinctions. 

Some have imagined, that che worthy Dean, miſled by 
his meditations on trade, had conceived, that the centre of 
union in the Church of England, might be fimilar to the 
centre of union in the Eaſt- India Company; and that full of 
that idea, he had overlooked the claim of the church, to 

be 
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be a viſible church of 2 under the direction of the pure 
ward of God. 

I oven I am not of that opinion. 1 am perſuaded he was 
well aware of that circumſtance; and knowing that others 
had gone before him in this warfare, who had made con- 

ceſſions at their entrance, which had ſet them faſt in their 
_ progreſs, he was determined to avoid that inconvenience at 
all events. 

The late Regius-Profe for of Divinity in the Linjretfity of 
Cambridge, had as much occaſion for an analogical ſimilitude 
between the Church of. England, and all or any other ſo- 
cieties, as the Dean of Glaceffer. But unfortunately he was 
too late with his Poſtulatum. He had unwarily granted, 
that the Church he was vindicating, is © a ſociety inſtituted 
by Chriſt himſelf, of which Chriſt is the head; and that 
this church included in it all tho/e who profeſs to believe 
in his name, and have been received by baptiſm into 
the number of his difciples.” The learned Profeſſor had 
moreover admitted, the end and purpoſe for which this 
- ſociety was inſtituted, to be, to lead men to eternal life by 
the preſervation and advancement of true religion.“ 

Now it is very evident, that his ſociety, cannot be ſuch 
ſociety as all ſocieties, or as any other ſociety, either in its 
centre of union (whatever the Dean may mean by that vague 
and equivocal term) or in its rule of government. Accor- 
dingly when the Profeſſor came to take refuge in the ana- 
logy this ſociety bore to all other ſocieties, he found the 
door was ſhut againſt him, and, to give him his due praiſe, 
he was too honeſt to fone: it open by expedients, which * 

own principles forbad him hin to apply. 

The Dean, I think, could haadly avoid ſeeing, that to 
Hazard ſuch a conceſſion, might loſe him all the advantages 


againſt 


() 
againſt che Petitioners, which he propoſed to himſclf, in 
drawing his concluſions. 
But you will ſay, why might he not have grounded his 
Poftulatum on the ſyſtem of Alliance, projected ſome years 
ago by an honourably diſtinguiſhed Perſonage, to whom the 
Dean owes an eſpeeial reſpect on account or his particular 


ſituation. | 
I will tell you why. That ſyſtem bad allowed a /aving of 


certain privileges to the church of Chriſt, which, when they 
came to be examined, made it queſtionable whether the 
Governors of a Chriſtian church, had any powers delegated 
by Chriſt to enter into ſuch Alliance? In diſcuſſing this 
queſtion, it appeared, the written word was filent concern- 
ing ſuch powers. In claiming them therefore as official 
powers, the claimants ran the hazard of paſſing for w/ur- 
pers. In claiming them as the grants of the people, they 
might be deemed impoſtors, the people having confeſſedly 
no ſuch powers to grant. 

This ſcheme of Alliance then, would anſwer the Dean's 
purpoſe, as little as Dr. Rutherforth's method of vindication. 
And as to the article of due reſpect, experience has ſhewn, 
that, however the leaders of the clerical ſociety may agree in 
the main centre of union, in defence of offices, honourable dij- 
tinftions, and the appurtenances thereof, they have not al- 
ways any greater deference for each others theological opi- 
nions, than for thoſe of the Petitioners. 

Dr. Tucker accordingly, to avoid the miſtakes of his pre- 
deceſſors, contrives a ſociety purely clerical, with which the 
Laity have no right to interfere, not even with the magi- 
ſtrate at their head, (except perhaps in certain caſes where 
de facto the magiſtrate has honourable diſtiuctions to beſtow). 
And this being granted as a antun, che conſequence 


flows 
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flows of itfelf, wirhout the pains of a formal deduction, Viz, 
To admit thoſe into ſuch ſociety, who do not approve of the 
centre of union, whatever it may happen to be, and rule of go- 
vernment, at leaſt in the main, would be to overturn the ſo- 
nn ciety from its very foundation. 

That the Dea s ſuch ſociety, for which he apologiſes, is 
a merely clerical one, excluſive of any /ay-members, will ſtill 
tl | more plainly appear from what his Reverence immediately 
8 mnfers. ? 
8 From both which poſtulata,” ſays « our ingenious Apo- 
logiſt, I am led to infer, that the more important the 
ends and uſes of any ſociety are ſuppoſed to be, the ſooner, 
„generally ſpeaking, will ſuch an inſtitution arrive at ac- 
** quiſitions of temporal poſſeſſions.“ 

But why, any ſociety ? I> the Dean apologiſing for any ſo- 
ciety but ene? And why not, /uch ſociety, the term in his 
Poſtulatum ? We have it indeed in the end of the inference, 

| | fuch an inſtitution ;—that is to ſay, ſuch an inſtitution as the 
1 | ſuch ſociety meant in the two Poſtulata; which we now _ 
"off 5 to be the Church of England, as by law eſtabliſed. 
164 Now, to whom do theſe temporal poſſeſſions belong, when 
they are acquired? Evidently to the clergy as ſuch, and 
excluſive of every lay- man in the kingdom as ſuch, none of 
1 whom, excepting a few of their own ſervants, are allowed 
Wet + to bear any of the offices, partake of any of the honourable 
Web diſtnfions mentioned in the Poſtulatum, or touch a penny- 
worth of the temporal poſſeſſions thus acquired, nor conſe- 
quently obliged (which indeed is but equitable) to approve 
by ſubſcription, the centre of union, which holds this my- 
ſterious ſociety together. 
The reader undoubtedly will think with me, that a ſo- 
ciety ſo privileged, diſtinguiſhed, and endowed, ſhould have 


ſome 


( 33 ) | 
ſome very important ends and uſes indeed. A conſidera- 
tion which will lead us to contemplate a little the origin of 
this importance, and of theſe advantages excluſively appro- 
priated to it. The Dean can have no objeQtion to an inqui- 
ry, which is ſo naturally ſuggeſted by his own inference. 
Generally ſpeaking, (to borrow a little of -the Dean's pru- 
dential caution) when the clerical focrety firſt acquired theſe 
temporal poſſeſſions, the members of it were ſuppoſed to 
have among them, a complete power of opening Heaven or 
Hell at their pleaſure. They pretended to carry the keys at 
their girdles, and to let in. or. ſhut out whomſoever they 
thought good. The gfenſible: importance, ends, and uſes of 
this inſtitution, conſiſted in the exerciſe of this power ; the 
real importance, ends, and uſes of it, were dominion over 
the conſciencies; and by. that means _ acceſs to the purſes of 
the poor deluded people. 
Divers. perſons, ſays the Dodin, “either in their life- 

** time, or at their deceaſe, WILL think it expedient out of 
a principle of zeal, of emulation, er perhaps from lei lau- 
dable motives, to ſubſcribe ſums of money, or to give 
lands, or leave legacies for the ſupport and encouragement 
of ſuch an important inſtitution.“ 
It is a pretty long ſtride to paſs from the times when this 
och inſtitution ſooneft- arrived at the acquiſition of theſe tem- 
poral poſſeſſions, to the. preſent age. And ſuppoſing the im- 
Portance of this ſuch inflitution to have been the ſame from 
the days of Cunſtantine, it will be no pleaſing contemplation 
to a lover of his country, that this important inſtitution is 
ſtill arriving at farther acquiſitions of temporal poſſeſſions, 
by the weakneſs of divers perſons who vill think it expedi- 
ent to ſupport and encourage it. 


Could the Dean hope, in a period which affords ſo many 
E writers 
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writers and readers of hiſtory, to cover his march, by 
throwing a veil over a courſe of twelve or fifteen hundred 
years ? The honeſt truth is, chat all this zeal and emulation, for 
at leaſt two thirds of the time, has been, without a perhaps, 
a frank merchandiſe, ſo much /alvation, for ſo much money. 
The ſuperſtitious devotee ſtipulated ſo many maſſes, obuts, re- 
quiems, ſo many years of indulgence or refrigeration, for ſuch 
a ſum of money, or ſo many acres of land, as the covenanting 
parties could agree for. Where the more laudable motive, 
ſuperſtition, (called here, politely enough, zeal and emulation) 
did not riſe to a ſufficient height, or where the purchaſer, was 
a little hard-fiſted, in driving the bargain, ſome »»/eful and 
important member of the ſociety was employed to procure 
viſions, miracles, ghoſts, and other. ſcenical exhibitions, to 
terrify the wavering patient into the neceſſity of opening his 
purſe, or ſealing the parchment. 

Some of theſe le/s laudable motrves, are fall upon record. 
It happened,” ſays Father Paul, when firſt the church 
* was allowed to acquire real eſtates, . that ſome religious 

| *. perſons, entertaining an opinion, that it was a ſervice to 
. God, to diſinherit the children and heirs of families, in 
| 1 order to give their eſtates to the church, omitted no arti- 
fice to perſuade widows, maids, and other eaſy people, 
x ready to receive any impreſſions, to deprive their own fa- 
4 ? „ milies, and make the: church their heirs. And this diſ- 


2 


10 


£6 


* temper grew to ſuch an height, that the Prince was obli- 
„ ged to provide againſt it —Charlemaign made a law to 
* forbid churches to receive any ginw which diſinherit chil- 
it « Aren or kindred *.“ 
[ | 4 It was not however this, -or twenty ſuch wy that Ubud 


On Eccleſ. Benefices, chap. vi. 
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put a ſtop to theſe le/+ laudable methods of providing tempo- 
ral poſſeſſions for the clerical e ; and Deam Tucker frankly 
acknowledges it is not yer. 

„Nor,“ ſays he, is it in the power of the dil magi- 
“ ſtrate, even where he diſapproves of theſe benefactions, to- 


« tally. to prevent them.” Which, I apprehend, is nearly 


the ſame thing as to exclude the civil magiſtrate from any 
concern with the clerical ſociety, Againſt his intermeddling 


in matters merely; ſpiritual, the ſociety is ſufficiently guard- 


ed. Take away his power of controlling or regulating their 
temporal ' acquiſitions, and he is completely ouſted of all 


authority with reſpect to this Aacred order. Is not this fair- 
ly to confeſs, that ſuperſtition, and the knavery and avarice 
by which it is encouraged and ſupported, will, in every age, 
be too hand for the wiſeſt and moſt righteous ordinances of 


eivil government? It had been indeed to no purpoſe to diſ- 
ſemble it, after the repeated experience we have had of the 
dexterity of the clerical ſociety in evading the ſeveral Mort- 
main laws enacted to reſtrain chem in the uſe of theſe leſs. 
laudible motives *. 

It woutd however be neither juſt nor candid to deny, that 
the church, conſidered in a leſs exceptionable light, acqui- 
red many temporal poſſeſſions Tas many perhaps as would 


have ſupplied all the real neceſſities, and have anſwered all 
the real importances of a truly Chriſtian church) in a more 


reputable way, and upon more laudable motives. But I muſt 
make this a Poftulatum in my turn; for in my preſent penu- 
ry of records,. I cannot prove it without ſending the reader 
to Dr Newton's Pluralities indefenſible, and there are many 


* Bip Chambers's Di&. under the word Mort main. 
"= Y reſpectable 
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church for which he is apologiſing. 
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reſpectable men among Dean Tucker”s clients, whom I would 
not willingly offend. 

With the Dean himſelf I ſhall not ſtand upon the fikee 
ceremony, as I cannot, in any reaſon, grant him his ſecond 
Poſtulatum while it is loaded with thoſe honourable diſtinc- 
tions, which ſeem to him to be ſo eſpecial a portion of the 


am therefore under a neceſſity of exhibiting another quo- 


tation from Father Paul, on which Dr Newton ſeems to have 


laid ſome ſtreſs. 
5 Eccleſiaſtical degrees were not eſtabliſhed at their inflitu- 
“ tion, on the foot of dignities, pre-eminences, recompenſes, or 
'I — HOG, as they are at this day, and have been for many 
ages, but upon that of miniſtries and offices; to which St 


& Paulzgives the name of Zabours, in the ſame ſenſe as Jeſus 


* Chriſt hath called thoſe who were therewith inveſted, La- 
* bourers. They who were appointed to the offices, were 
cc 


*. obliged to diſcharge them in their own perſons; nor, ab- 
* ſenting themſelves from them, could, with juſtice, retain 


either the title or the profits of them. It is but ſince the 


year ſeven hundred, that in the Weſtern church, eccleſiaſ- 
*. tical. miniſtries changed their nature, and became de- 
grees of dignity and honour, and were beſtowed as re- 
compenſes of ſervices . 

Now if the :offices: themſelves ſtood upon this footing be- 


Pore the year even hundred, and if making the labour inſepa- 


rable from the office, was derived from the ſenſe of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and St Paul, whoſe authority the Church of Eng- 


* Newton, p. 71, from Hiſt. Conc. Trid. b. ii. p. 203, of Brent's tranſlation, 
1676; where .tho, paſſage is. in much CRIT terms, than.in Caurayer's which 
Neuten Cites. 
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land herſelf acknowledges to be ſuperior to that of the 
Weſtern church, I ſhould think that ſomething of the la- 
bour, as well as of the office and honourable diſtinction might 
be admitted into the Dean's centre of union, whatever it means. 
Candidates indeed for laborious offices, with no rewards or 
diſtinctions either in hand, or in proſpect, but ſuch as bore 


a juſt proportion to the labour, would not, I fear, be very 


numerous, a circumſtance which might probably contract 


the circumference of the union, whatever ſhould: become of 


the centre of it. 

But perhaps ſome blundering copiſt, or deſigning tranſla- 
tor, might have played ſome tricks with that copy of the 
record from which Father Paul collected the ſenſe of Jeſus 
and his Apoſtle; and in that caſe, this fallibility in the de- 


ſeen, would make it of little authority, and this being ſhewn 


by the Dean to be the caſe, I do not ſee why his Reve- 
rence might not turn his #nference into a third Poſtulatum, 
as thus: 
* Such ſociety muſt have a right, ariſing from the impor- 
* tant ends and uſes of its inſtitution, to acquire temporal 
* poſleſhons, by every poſſible means, and to retain and ap- 
** propriate them to ſuch ſervices as may beſt anſwer the in- 
* tereſts and purpoſes of ſuch fociety, without any regard to 
the rules of civil juſtice, or permitting the magiſtrate to 
* interfere either with the acquiſition or the diſtribution of 
* them.” And then the way would be completely levelled 
for the introduction of the Dean's concluſion, viz. © There- 
fore fuch ſociety might form ſuch centre of union, and eſta- 


bi bliſh ſuch rules of government, and ſuch conditions of admiſ- 


z0n, as their diſcretion ſhould find requiſite. 
But, after all, l am apprehenſive, that the Petitioners may 


object to the Dean's whole ſyſtem, and lay, ** What is all this 


„ 
0 


© + on 
eto us? we do not admit this picture to be a faithful reſem- 
« blance of that church of England of which we are mem- 
60 bers, even as it is by law eſtabliſhed. If the law has eſta- 
bliſned this excluſive clerical foriety, under the name of 
* the church of England, it is more than we know, and 
* what, for the hongur. of the law as well. as the church, 
* we are unwilling to ſuppoſe. 
We acknowledge,” might they ay, that — have 
been men, even from the early days of the Proteſtant 
church of Eng land, who have endeavoured to turn her in- 
to a mere clerical ſociety, and who, by a coincidence. of 
favourable circumſtances; may have ſo far ſucceeded in 
the attempt, as to procure ſome laws for her diſcipline, and 
government, not very conſiſtent with her ſubjection to 
the laws of Chriſt. But thanks be to God, they have not 
** ſo far prevailed as to ſuppreſs the church of England's 
** teſizmony of herſelf, that ſhe is @ viſible church of Chriſt, 
and under the controll of his written word. And as this 
teftimony is as firmly eſtabliſhed by law, as any other cir- 
cumſtance of her conſtitution, and is the original ground- 
work of her reformation from Popery, every thing con- 
trary to it, however eſtabliſhed by human authority, muſt 
be conſidered as a corruption of the very ſame nature as 
thoſe Popiſh aſſuments, whoſe obſtruction to the free courſe 
of the word of God, not only gave occaſion, but afforded 
a complete juſtification of the church of England in ſepa- 
rating from the church of Rome. Of theſe corruptions, 
and of theſe only, we deſire a reformation of the legiſla- 
© ture. And whoever, like the angry Dean of Gloce/ter, af- 
firms, that the church of England would be ruined by 
« ſuch reformation, muſt unavoidably be driven, firſt or 
* laſt, to acknowledge, that the church of England is not 
8 R 6 
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4 Viſible church of Chriſt; it being impoſſible that the pure 
* word of God ſhould be preached, where the doctrines and 
* commandments of men, are intermixed with it, and ſtand, 
* by the means of what is called an e/tabliſhment, on the 
<« ſame level with it.“ 

Many readers, of Dean T ucker' 8 pamphlet, conſidering 
the cogency of this plea, and the perſpicuity of the argu- 
ment on which it is founded, have ſuppoſed, that the Dean, 
having turned his thoughts ſo inceſſantly to ſecular Com- 
merce, had miſtaken the queſtion, and applied his Apolo- 
gy to a wrong object, viz. the temporal emoluments, inſtead 
of the evangelical privileges of the church of England. 

I will not ſay but this might be the caſe in part. But 
undoubtedly, in the main, he was well aware of this plea of 
the Petitioners, and accordingly addreſſes himſelf to anſwer 
it, and having gone on with great fluency, till he found 
this block of the ſcriptures in his paſſage, he looks about 
him for a way to eſcape, and finding no opening to the right 
hand or the left, he boldly ſtrikes into the high Roman 
road, and attacks the infallibility of the ſcriptures, on the 
pretence of their being tranſmitted to us through the hands 
of fallible copiſts, failible , printers, and fal/ible tranſlators, 
and all theſe fatlibilities eſtabliſhed by fallible authority. 
What is the conſequence ? Will it follow, that his creeds 
and confeſſions are infallible? By no means; the Dean is too 
modeſt to aſſert it: but he will ſhew you, that one ſort of 
fallibility is as good as another, and that you DAY make as 
good a ſhift with his, and with your own... 

His ſtate of the caſe is this. © The ſcriptures are infalli- 


© ble in their ſource, but fall; ble in their deſcent. Creeds are 
« Jallible 062. in their A and in s e *,” Surely 


10 P. 23, | 4 
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| © ſhould have aid, at leaſt his Apology required he ſhould 
| | ay * Creeds are fallible 3 in their /ource, but infallible in their 
i deſeent. The antitheſis had then been complete, and the 
_ wavering chriſtian would have had ſome ground to debate 
with himſelf where to fix his choice, and, by a little of the 
1 ö Dean's rhetoric, fnight have been brought to allow, that 
1 che mfallibitity in the deſcent, or in other words, the infalli- 
1 bility of the conveyance, (viz. the clerical Society) would be 
13 ſufficient to cure all defects in the ſource. 
| [3 But by allowing that Creeds are fallible in both reſpects, 
1 and the Scriptures only in one, and adding, that © it is every 
man's duty to make the beſt of his condition,” he has 
fairly given up the cauſe to the Petitioners. Half the com- 
mon ſenſe of a plough-boy will readily determine, that he 
* makes better of his condition, and conſequently does his duty 
47% | better who adheres to that ſyſtem where he has but one 
i chance of being deceived, than he who eſpouſes that were 
33 he has two. 
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O Domus antiqua, quam diſpari dominaris Domino 


Thou hoary Vicar of the church on ſeven hills, thou ge- 
nuine founder and head of this clerical: ſociety, how auk- 
wardly do thy rivals, and would-be ſucceſſors, manage thy 
tools, and ape thine heroic exploits! even like children mi- 
micking the grandeur of thy St Peter's in models of clay 

It ſeems to be the Dean's opinion, that if the Petitioners 
have any ſcruples concerning the eſtabliſhed centre union, 
they ought to repair to ſame other ſociety, where the yoke 
is not ſo galling, and eſpecially as there is ſo ample a tole- 
ration for Proteſtant diſſenters of different denominations ; 
and he would infer from their remaining in the church, 
with a manifeſt diſapprobation of the conditions of clerical 
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communion, that they only want to avail themſelves of che 
church's emoluments at all events, which it ſeems, are better 
ſecured in an eſtabliſhed, than in a tolerated ſociety. 

That is to ſay, the Petitioners deſire to earn the wages of 
the church, but to earn them with a good conſcience. And 
where is the harm of this? Does Dr. Tucker deſire to hold his 
Deanry on any other terms? Does he not deſire to have an 
internal ſanction for holding it, as well as a merely legal one? 


J cannot tell, let us try him by his own ſpeculations. 
The Doctor hath given it under his hand, that the 4tha- 


naſran creed may be proved by moſt certain warrants of 
ſeripture, and yet the Petitioners have his conſent to part 
with it. His oftenſible reaſon is, that it is fuperfluous —The 
paſſage is remarkable, and vou ſhall have it in his own 
words. 20 
As to the Afhanaf an ere; it is really ſaperſſuous in our 
< preſent ſervice; becauſe the very ſame doctrine is as Aron ly 
< though not as ſcholaſtically maintained in the Nicene creed, 
« the Litany, and in many other U e of our public of- 
< fices.” 

I ſhould be very glad to have the opinion of Mr. Toplady, 
or Mr. Madan, or even of Dr. Halifax on this propoſition. 
So far as my own underſtanding reaches, I am obliged ab- 
ſolutely to deny the fact. Indeed if common language is to 
be interpreted by common ſenſe, it is impofſible to be true. 
The late worthy Biſhop of Cloyher (after having ſhewn 
from Socrates the eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorian, 4 
vrocacie were, with the Meene Fathers, ſynonymous terms) 
could not help faying, © it is ſomething odd to bave theſe 
two ereeds (the Athanafian. and the Nicene) eſtabliſhed in 


* the ſame church, in one of which, thoſe are declared to 
be accurſed, who deny the Son to be of the ſame Lia or 
F * Hhpoftaſes 


» it 15 | | 
1: | | N 
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. HHpeſtaſis with the Father; and in the other it is declared, 
1 © they cannot be ſaved, who do not aſſert, that there is one 
1 H ypoſtaßis of che Father, and amber of che Son, and 
111 another of the Holy Ghoſt *,”. | 
ith It is true, this cxr/e is not ſubjoined 5 che Nicene creed, 
14 as it is now uſed in gur public {eryice.; Our preſent form is | 
„ taken from the Popiſh offices, and not from Socrates; and f 
Th the reaſon of omitting the Anathema at the end of it, is ob- SZ 
vious : For it is in that formula of execration, that the 2 3 
i and d are uſed as ſynonymous terms. If any dextrous 4 
copiſt had hut contrived to drop the Hypofafis in the deſcent : 
of this creed, the Anathemg would probably have been add- : 
ed to it in the Roman Ritual, and conſequently! in our com- 1 
munion feryice, and then we ſhould have been curſed in the | 
1 Nicene creed, for believing what we are curſed in the Atha- 4 
| N bi nafran for not believing, Another, material differenee n 1 
# ; | . rwo. creeds, ſhall be noted preſeatly, $519 19] 1 | 
wu | * And as the damnatory clauſes,” the Dean goes . 1 
„ * ſeldom rightly wnderſiood, and therefore too liable to give I 
1 ©. offence, it were to be wiſhed that the whole was omit- 1 
{498 „ ted. —Here, L appeal again to the common ſenſe of every 1 
1 man in the kingdom, who underſtands the following ſen- 4 
tence. {# 30%. 1 upon, the big s, Þighway, you. ſhall be | 
iÞ6 * Indeed,” contigues: the Dean, there is another weighty 1 
" „ reaſon for leaving this creed out of our preſent forms of \ 
bl. public worſhip, which, as it is per/ectly ſound and orthodox, ; | 
TH g ought to be Tiſtinaly, mentioned. The reaſon I mean is 3 
#8 this: one principal part of the controverſy, which gave | 
9 | « ann to ths FO bay creed, is now generally, 1 very 1 
1 , n e en Spi 5. 146, eſt. ahi, 331 | x 
Fj W * happily 
11 
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* happily forgot, vir. the errors of Sabellius there being 
<< few at this day that ever heard of his name, and fewer 
«© ſhll who have a clear Senden of his ſingular notions 
and opinions.“ 

It were happy for the perfeftly found and orthodas,: if this 
were really the caſe. But there are other Apologetrc writers 
in the world, beſides the worthy Dean of Gloceſter. There 

is in print, An Apology for one Benjamin Ben Mordecai, ſetting 
forth the reaſons for his converſion from the Jewiſh to the 
Chriſtian religion. This honeſt and ſenfible Hebrew, ap- 
pears. to have as clear a conception of the notions and opi- 
nions of Sabellius, as the Dean of Cloceſter himſelf, and 
from him we learn, that they are not / ngular. From his 
Account it appears that they have been the notions and opi- 
nions of certain learned clerks of the church of England, who 
have hitherto been eſteemed, not only perfectly Jound and 
orthodox themſelves, but perfectly ſound and orthodox inter- 
preters of the Athangſian creed. 
I ſhall now conſider,” ſays this learned Tfraetite, © the 
8 23 of che Trinity, as laid down by Dr. Waterland, 
and ſeveral other modern writers, who, in many. parti- 
9 2 differ from one another; all of them from the 
* moſt ancient fathers, and eſpecially from ATHANASIUS; 
and yet affect, one and all, to defend their notions un- 
der the authority of HIS name 
Having f ſhewn this at ſome length, he blen not to call 
theſe writers, with Waterland at their head, © P/eudo-Athana- 
Fans, and proves to the ſatisfaction of every capable reader, 
that in anſwering the objections of thoſe they call heretics 
and heterodox, they eff houſe: | by mu the ſeveral errors 
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of Socinus, the Tritheifts, and the Sabelliaus ®, 4 and thus,” 


fays he, © they abfolve themſelves from one hereſy, by pro- 
feſſing another, which is quite oppoſite to it; and hold- 


* ing two or more doctrines at the ſame time, which are 


* abſolutely contradictory to each other.“ 


Now, if there are none of theſe contradictions in the 47h 


nafian creed (as we are ſure there are none in the moſt certain 
warrants of ſcripture, by which the Article fays, it may be 
proved,) the Dean of Gloceſter's reaſon for omitting it will 
be found not ſo perfectiy ſound and orthodox as he would 
pretend. For if the Doctors Pearſon, Cave; Bull, Waterland, 
Sc. &c. are proved to be Sabellians, though it be only ocra- 


ſionally, the Dean can give no orthodox reaſon, why they 


ſhould not fall under the reproof. of the eee, creed, as 
wel as Sabellius himſelf f. | 
The 

P. 4345. 

+ That the Dean may not be too much ſtartled at this unexpected . 
of Dr. Vaterland, we preſent him with the following anecdote, which may poſſi- 
bly have lurked hitherto in a corner where he would not look for it. In the year 
1749, appeared Pope's DUNCIAD, publiſhed by Mr. Warburton, the reputed 
author of the Notes. The commentator, after acting as Second to Mr. Pope, in 
this poetical Hrar-· garden, concludes his operations with a taſte of his theology» 
ta the purport following. Having obſerved, - that © certain ſcandalous conten- 
© tions, for modes of faith, have violated chriſtian charity, and diſhonoured ſa- 
* cred ſcripture,” he procedes to ſay,—* As partieularly the miſchievous ſquab- 
ble between Vaterland and Jackſon, on a point confeſſedly above reaſon, and 
« amongſt thoſe adorable myſteries, which it is the honour of our religion to find 


c unfathomable, In this, by the weight of anſwers. and replies, redoubled upon 


ac one another without mercy, they made ſo profound a progreſs, that the One 
* proved, nothing hindered in Nature, but that the Son might have been the 
« Father, and the other that nothing hindered in grace, but that the Son may be 
& mere creature. In a word, they made all things diſputable but their own 


& dullneſs, and this they left unqueſtioned; and it was the only thing they did 


4% leave, of which their readers could be certain.” The remarkables in this paſ- 


ſage, are theſe, 1. It is for the honour” of this commentator's religion, that there 
are 
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( 4s ) 
The Dean tells us, This creed cannot be properly under 
* ſtood, till theſe tenets, by being previouſly known, are- 
* contraſted with their oppoſite extremes.” 
One would think that this might properly enough be 
brought about, by contraſting each propoſition with its con- 
tradictory one.—But the Dean's reaſon 1 

For all theſe ſtriking antitheſes, which to ignorant and 
gprejudiced minds, appear like ſo many paradoxes or con- 
tradictions, will be found to be nothing more, when 
'* truly underſtood,” than ſo many cautions and preſervatives 
* againſt falling into the errors of Sabellius on one fide, or 
* thoſe of Arius on: the other.” .. 

Aye, there's the difficulty. When truly underſtood, but 
when will that be, if the writer cited in the margin, truly 
ſays, that the myſtery to which theſe Striking antitheſes re- 
late, is unfathomable? But, be that as it may, we have 
wn from honeſt Ben Mordecui, that men to whom the 
Dean himſelf muſt not impute either ignorance or prejudice, 
are as prone to the hereſy of Sabellius, as to that of Arius. 
4 if we are not to fix our orthodoxy. by the ſtandards of 


are myſteries in it; which he finds unfathomable. 2. As the Athanaſian creed 
may. poſſibly be of this unfathomable. depth, and at the fame time a part of this 
commentators religious ſyſtem, it may be diſhonourable. to the commentator's 
religion, and conſequently, not perfectly ſound and orthodox, to leave this. creed 
out of our prefent forms of public worſhip, as the Dean propoſes. 3. Dr. Wa- 
terland was, with reſpect to the divine nature; a frank Sabellian.— But this ſquab- 
ble, concerning the Trinity, was not the only miſchievous thing in which theſe 
diſputants were concerned, that ſcandaliſed the pious commentator. Vaterland 
could not away with the Divine Legatian, &c. at any rate. [See Middleton's 
Miſc. Trafs, 1752, p. 496.] and Jackſon was not altogether unſucceſsful in 
ſome printed attacks upon-it. This probably intitled theſe two writers to a place | 
in the Dunciad. Otherwiſe. there have been contentions: as ſcandalous, aud ſquab: 
les as miſchievous on the doctrine of the Trinity, between other Divines of the 


commentator's acquaintance. 
fuck . 


LS 

ſuch. men as Pearſon, Bull, and Vaterland, we muſt, I am 
afraid, go a little farther to get rid of theſe apparent . 
11 | doxes and contradictions, than the Dean's .ip/e duxit. 5 
1 Let us however go on with him. Not as the Nicene 
8 00 creed was particularly intended as an antidote againſt 
473 Arianiſin — and as Sabellianiſm/ is utterly unknown to our 
1 common congregations, reaſon good at ſeems to be, that a 
Creed, which was intended to guard againſt bath extremes 
= at the ſame time, and by the ſame context, ought to be 
48 | laid aſide when there is only one of theſe errors now re- 
Wt „ maining — eſpecially as that one is already as well guard- 
Ws | ed againſt as human prudence. can deviſe.” p. 50. | 

I am afraid this reaſon will prove too much, viz. that the 
Nicene creed ſhould be diſmiſſed along with the Athangſian. 
For where is the common congregation, that knows more of the 
Arian than the Sabellian errors? On the other hand, we can 
ſay ſomething from our own- experience, and will not be a- 
fraid to appeal to that of others, that it is impoſſible to ſtudy 
3 the Arian controverſy ſo as competently to underſtand it, 
1 without getting at the ſame time a pretty clear conception 
8 of the Sabellian tenets. The Dean himſelf calls them the 
_ two extremes, and we have ſeen a thouſand times how diffi- 
Cult it is to ſteer between the two, ſo as to avoid the one, 
1 without being intangled in the other. 
1 Ihe caſe appears from Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, to have been 
. this. Noetus and Praxeas, from whom Sabellius derived his 
1 notions, were called Monarchiſis and Patropaſſiant, on ac- 
count of their holding the identity of the oe of bega, Of 
the Father and the Son, without any diſtinction of what has 
1 been ſince called Perſonality. The Noetians and the Sabel- 
#8 1 Fans after them, ſaid, the Divine Monarchy could only be 


. preferved 


* „ ˙— K ow 


K 8 5 


: preſerved upon their hypotheſis, and inſiſted, tliat che Yo: 
ä trine of their adverſaries. introduced ve or mere Gods. 
„ Origen, Euſebius of Ceſarea, Tertullian, and they in gene- 
ral who are called the Ante Nicene Fathers, in oppoſing theſe 
Heretics, were apt, in diſtinguiſhing between the Hypoſtafis 
of the Father and the Son, to run into the error of thoſe 
who were afterwards called Arians , and this is che reaſon 
why, theſe Fathers are ſo often appealed to by thoſe who: e- 
ſpouſe the Arian ſcheme, even to this hour. 

The Council of Nice pretended to adjuſt theſe matters, 
and the orthodox of the preſent times abide by their deter- 
mination, which however both the. Nicene, and our Engliſh 
Fathers have explained ſo aukwardly, as to expoſe 5 
over and over to the reproach of Sabelhaniſm. And of this 
they have never been able to acquit themſelves, but by de- 
ſerting their explanations. of the Nicene doctrine, and taking 
refuge in the Athanaſiau, from which likewiſe they have been 
driven in their turn, as may be ſeen in the Apology of Ben 
Mordecai above mentioned. The reſult then is, that if you 
take away the Athangſian creed, you leave an opening for an 
influx of Sabelhans; as, it ſeems, the Arians are to be dealt 
with on no other ground. So ineapedient is the Dean's pro- 
poſal to diſmiſs this orthodox: Confeſſion of Faith. 

- The Dean concludes this manemvre, by ſaying, For un- 
* doubted fact it is, that that Arian, whoſe conſcience can 
* digeſt the Nicene creed, will make no fame at ſrrallou 
* ing the Athangſian. 


* Hioc Sobel Origenis, apud Photium, ingenue fatetur eundem, [Orige- 
nem] Sabellii hæreſi ſemet opponentem, ita in contrarium abreptum fuiſſe, ut Ari» 
anico morbo correptus videretur. Whitby Diſq. Mod. Appendix, p. 18 1. See 
that whole Appendix, from which the account above is chiefly taken. 18 
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( 48 9 
1nd where is the wonder of that! For it is-undoubteil 
Rae, that the Arian who can do theſe feats, would ſwallow 
the Trent Catechiſm, or the Shaftah of the Perfians, with 
perfect ſafety to his organs of deglutition, whatever violence 
he might do to his digeſtive faculty. | 
But I believe the ow is not ſo ebw as the Dean's 


confidence repreſents it. There are Ar:ans who think the 


70% ix 70 T&Tpoc yirrnber]a Tpo T1 c,ö⁰ i, of the Nicene Creed ſuf- 


ficiently conſiſtent with their leading tenet, „ ms, iſs 5 vi vx 
n, to allow them to ſubſeribe to the ſaid creed, but who 


-would on no-account be prevailed upon to acknowledge the 


Proper eternity of the Son taught in the Athangſan, where 
ternity is aſcribed to the Son and Holy gone in common with 


the Father. 


ſhould be loth to think char the'Dean fays all this with- 
out book, and without having examined into the preſent 
ſtate of Sabellianiſin, as exhibited in the writings of our moft 
approved controverſial Divines. But if I muſt allow, that 
he has a clear conception of this hereſy, he muſt excuſe me, 
if, conſidering upon what precarious premiſſes he hath reſted 
His concluſion, I conjecture, that he has ſome more /ubftantial 
reaſons, not ſo perfefly ſoun and orthodox, for removing 
the Athanaſian creed, than he chuſes to produce in public. 

Be that to himſelf, and let us proceed to another inſtance. 
In the 56th page of his pamphlet, he mentions ſome doc- 


trines eſtabliſhed in our thirty- nine Articles, concerning 


Merit, Juſtification, and ſome other points, in the diſcuſſing 


of which, he is not pleaſed either with the Papiſts or the 


Proteſtants. „The Papiſts,” he ſays, reaſoned Yangerou/- 
* 1y, and the Proteſtants weakly, about religious Merit, and 
though the Proteſtants truly underſtood tlie general 
grounds of our juſtification before God, yet they expreſſ- 

.66 ed 


6493 


* ed themboes ſs unhappily and incautioufly, as to give fome 
* advantage to their adverſaries.” een N 
Did not the Dean find ſome of this wink ee this 
N and incautious expreſſian, concerning juſtification in 
the thirty-nine Articles? If he did not, why would he rather 
appeal for a corrective of this weakneſs, &c. to the ſecond 
homily on ſalvation, than to the ſaid Articles? But it ſeems, 
the learned Dean has * digeſted his ſentiments on theſe ſub- 
** jects, into a el ger nn the materials of wu he has had 
by him many years.“ 
Many years may carry. us. back to a time nfevicdis to his 
ſubſcribing theſe articles for his Deanry, and theſe circum- 
ſtances being laid together, there ariſes an high probability, 
that the Dean gave his aſſent and conſent ex animo, to all 
and every of theſe articles, as aqgrecable to the word of God, 
even after he had diſcovered this weakneſs of. reaſoumg, and 
this unhappy and incautious expreſſion, in ſome of them; to 
which however, I am very unwilling to believe, the ſcrip- 
tures gave juſt occaſion, even with all the errors of Copiſts, 
Tranſlators, and nn in their moſt formidable arrange- 
ment. 
But what N ? Shall De: Tucker: give up his Deanry, and 
go among the Diſſenters? Shall he reſign his honourable diſ- 
tinctions, and renounce the centre of union, which he ſo well 
-approves in the main! Does he like every thing among the 
Diſſenters ſo well, as to think: their doctrines and modes of 
worſhip equivalent in value to ſuch a facrifice? Let him 
then be. ingenuous, and fairly confeſs, that there may be 
ſome Antipetitioners not ſo perfectly eaſy under the bond of 
ſubſcription, as they may pretend; and who would not like 
their honourable: and lucrative diſtinctiont the worſe, though 
the 42 creed, and the articles concerning merit and 
G Aiijuſtification 
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juſtification, were wholly. laid aſide. And ler him riot; ſup- 

preſs another undoubted fact, to wit, that there is another 
fort of Antipetitioners, who, if the Athanafian Creed was diſ- 

miſſed, and the articles new modelled to the Dean of Gloce/- 
ters taſte, would think the church of England as complete- 
17 undone, as if the 7 of the h were u eh in 
its fulleſt extent. 

Whether I am inifiiken © or not in i füppafing the Dean's 
Treatiſe will not exactly tally with the Articles concerning 
merit and juſtification, time will ſhew. His diſapprobation 
of the Proteftant way of explanation on theſe: heads, favours 
the ſuppoſition not a little. But let the ſappoſition be ever 
ſo punctually verified by the event, the Dean will find a very 
ſubſtantial voucher for his orthodoxy, in the following Apolo- 
S, which however I did not much ws. of from the - pom} 
whence it came. 
Ihe Peace of Society ought with us to be the firſt object, 
and it is certainly better in a political ſenſe, that a few 
Prevaricators that make a trade of religion, ſhould enter the 

church, than that Order and good Government ſhould: be 
" ub wverted, a cataſtrophe in which the ſucceſs of this Pe- 
'* tition would certainly terminate .“ 

But why even a few Prevaricators ? The object of che Pe- 
tition was, to prevent any prevarication; and till the Cata- 
ſtrophe above mentioned is rendered probable by ſome evi- 
dent indication, it may be aſked, in what reſpect it would 
be better that theſe few Prevaricators and traders in religion 
{ſhould enter the church? It is poſſible that, ew as they 
might be, they may have large congregations under their 
paſtoral care, perhaps whole dioceſes; and furely ſomething 
ſhould ve nn in a \ Chriſtian N chat der ereligiotis 
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CRM.) 1 
inſtruction and edification of Chriſtian men may not be 
truſted to thoſe, who, from their wicked principles, can | 
neither be fincere teachers, nor worthy examples.” 1 
It is ſaid, a little before, that the whole body of the 1 
Clergy oppoſe: the Petitioners, and treat their project, not 7 bt 

only as mad and frantic, but as irreligious and antichriſtian.” = 
We can hardly doubt but the ſpeaker was informed, that 
this was the ſenſe of the whole body of the clergy; he might 
however have juſtly queſtioned the truth of the depoſition, 
from the very abfurdity of the imputation. Mad and ſ/ran- 
tic perſons are not properly called irreligious and antichriſa 
tian. Both common ſenſe, and the law of the land, for- 
_ bid to aſcribe any inmoralitiet to the inſane and the luna- 
tic. 1 would therefore humbly propoſe to alter the paſ-- 
ſage by a flight, but very material correction; and, for 
the whole body of the clergy, would propoſe to ſubſtitute Dr. 
Tucker®s clerical Society, who, according to his poſtulatum and 
inference, trade in religion ex profeſſo. And even theſe muſt 
make their option, and declare, by which of theſe incon- 
fiſtent accuſations they will abide. They have had but in- 
different luck in charging the Petitioners with irrelig ion and 
antichri Miani i/m. © Madneſs and frenzy is the ſafer calumny to 
ſtick by. Mad and frantic they may be eſteemed in endea- 
vouring to exclude Prevaricators out of the church, in op- 
poſition to the whole body of the clergy. This We, 3 
ſeems, is their project, and could not, in my opinion, be 
deemed either mad and frantic, or irreligious and antichriſ- 
tian, if che Prevaricatort who make a' trade of religion, were 
really few. In that caſe, ſome remedy might be found, 
ore ſubverting order and good government. But — much 
comfort may the Dean of er N and His clerical fociety - 
have in their advocate, eas. 33 
G 2 Before 
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Before Dr. Tucker obliges the public with his treatiſe on 
anerit and juſtification, I would beg leave to give him a little 
ſober advice. 

ARNOLD POLENBURGH, : in the year 16 6s; publiſhed 
the ſecond volume of Epiſcopius's works, in the preface to 
which, he tells the Chriſtian reader, that, had not the 
% Dutch war broke out, he ſhould certainly have, dedicated 
that bock to the whole body of the clergy of the church 
* of England;“ for this reaſon among others, that, by 
the providence of God, almoſt all the Prelates of that 
church held the ſame opinions, concerning Predeſtination, 
that Epiſcopius and the Remonſtrants profeſſed.” —Upon 
which a very learned and ingenious writer, who was driven 
out of the church of England by the Bertholomew-ARt, 
makes the following remark, * Whether Polenburgh be out 
in his account, is not for me to inquire, who have work 
enough to do at home; but it ſeems, even in this Gen- 
* tleman's account, all our Biſhops are not become Eeiſco- 
pian; and therefore preſerve unity among themſelves, by 
Having their knowledge in theſe matters unto themſelves, 
Now if it be faund neceſſary to tolerate difference of 
** judgments among the Biſhops themſelves, in doftrines of 
* ſo high concernment, it may. be worth the conſideration 
of thoſe who are in authority, whether they alſo may not 
be ſuffered to enjoy eccleſiaſtical preferment, who differ 
© from their brethren only in ſome few points of diſci- 

«© pline.” 

Our worthy Prelates (one exceed} have. oy as far as I 
know, as wary as their predeceſſors, in declaring themſelves 
on theſe points of high concern. That one is the Dean's im- 
mediate ſuperior, and much circumſpection will be requiſite 
n far as I can judge of the Dean's materials by the ſample, 


compared 
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compared with the Prelate's performance) that he brings not 
.forth what my Lords the Biſhops chuſe to haue to them 
ſelves. That is to ſay, that he diſcovers not how. far they 
may differ from their brother on the bench, concerning the 
doctrine f grace *; the Dean, I dare ſay, will deſire to have 
1t underſtood, that” he delivers the ſenſe of their Lordſhips 

n theſe matters, and his readers will certainly underſtand 
1⁰ too, ſhould he, unavailed of Polenburgh 8 een de- 
dicate his labours to them. 

Without borrowing the leaſt ſpark of prophetic inumina- 
tion from the Foundery or the Lock-Hoſpital, J venture to for- 
bode, that fire and water are not more oppoſite in their ſe- 
veral operations, than the Biſhop's preſent, and the Dean's fu- 

ture ſyſtem of Merit, Juſtiſication, Atonement, &c. And we 
are prepared already to expect, that iron and clay will in- 
corporate with equal facility, as the doctrines of Meſſrs 
Shirley, Pietas, Toplady, Madan, &c. may be brought into 
agreement with either of them. Let they are all orthodox, 


* A ſhrewd and maſterly writer hath lately ſhewn, upon very ſtrong proof, 
that the Right Reverend Author of the book entitled, The Doctrine of Grace, hath, 
on the ſubject of Atonement, advanced a ſyſtematical paragraph, diametrically op- 
poſite both to the ſcripture, common ſenſe, and orthodoxy. [See a Tract, intitu- 
led, Gonfufton worſe confounded, 8c. printed for Hingeſton, 1772, p. 35.] It is 
not eaſy to. treat of the doctrine of Chriſtian Juſt ification, without confidering 
along with it that of Chriſtiaa Atonement. The Dean therefore would do well 
previouſly to reconnoitre the ground on which he is about to engage, that he 
may not unwittingly turn his arms againſt the Colonel of his own regiment, and 
thereupon bring about a cataſtrophe much more deplorable than the ideal ſubver- 
ſion of order and good government; that is to ſay, the real ſubverſion of all 
| conſiſtency of interpretation on the doctrine of the Articles relating to thoſe ſub- 
jets. The Biſhop is ſaid to have contradicted a paſſage in the Communion-ſer- 
vice, ib. If the Dean ſhould do as much for one or more of the Articles, what 
a triumph would this be for the Petitioners? I have a right to expect the Dean 
of Glecefter's thanks for this ſeaſonable intimation. 


and 
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and with | the utmoſt confidence, filiate their inconſiſtencies 
on the poor church of England, which muſt, it ſeems, an- 
ſwer for them all; and in this preſumption, they throw her 
Articles at each others head, with a clamour that drowns her 
till, mournful voice, repreſenting, that her religion is found- 


ed in the Bible only, and has nothing to do with their fantaſ- 
tical notions, let them derive them from what other ſource 


they will. 


In the midft of all . uproar, the Dean of Gloceſte⸗ on 
the one hand, and the Methodiſts on the other, tell her, 
that if ſhe parts with theſe ſame articles, which furniſh an 


eternal fund for this ſort of brawling, ſhe is utterly undone. 


And in full contemplation of this undoubted fact, to what does 


all this tragic grimace, of Deſtruction, utter ſubvert on of order 


and good government, &c. made ſpecial to the views of the 
Petitioners, amount? Even to the contents of ——— a tale 


Told by an Idiot, full of ſound and fary, 
Signihying nothing. 
For what would the true Proteſtant church of England 


loſe by giving up theſe bones of contention, but a few rot- 


ten buttreſſes, in too mouldring a ſtate to be of any eſſential 
uſe, and which, by the repeated operations of propping and 


whitening, ſerve only to conceal her real beauty, and to im- 
pair her ſtrength. 


The Dean however at length allows, that, © the Trent prin- 
** ciples both of natural and revealed religion, might have 


ts * been expreſſed in a more methodical manner, and with 


© &reater prec: eon, than they are expreſſed in our thirty- 
W Articles.” He allows too, © that ſome uſeful abbre- 


* viations might be made in our bar, and ſpine expre(- 
61 « fon altered and amended.”. ,' * 


S0 


It 


{(. 285 )) 


It is certainly a good work to mend things that are out of 


repair; but it is a better work to replace them with things 
that will never want repairing; and this, I apprehend, is the 
view and the deſire of the Petitioners. 

As this, however, is a conceſſion which every. one will 
not make *, it may ſeem at leaſt to intitle the Dean of Glo- 
ceſter to a little reputation on account of his candor, and he 
cannot complain that it has been denied him f. 

But the Dean {ſhould have conſidered, that his preſent diſ- 
putation is with men who ſcruple to ſubſcribe, not parti- 


cularly to the thirty-nme Articles, but to any Articles of 


Faith, of merely human compoſition, and whoſe agreement 
with ſcripture is doubtful and precarious. To ſuch men, this 
conceſſion, I imagine, will give little ſatisfaction, at leaſt till 


the Dean has proved, what he here ſeems to take for grant- 


ed, viz. that the thirty-nine Articles expreſs, even in their 
preſent ſtate, the great principles both of natural and revealed 
religion; for all that he would propoſe by his alterations, is 
to give them a little method and preciſion in the article of 
expreſſion, leaving the principles juſt as he finds them. And 
this probably would be as far as he would venture. For, 
ſhould he be one of ' thoſe candid and impartial men who 
are willing to lend an helping hand to the good work, and 
ſhould he, by varying the method or the expreſſion, happen 
to vary the complexion of the principle, an unlucky retro- 
ſpeR might be ſuggeſted to his former ſubſcription, and 
brin g on ſuſ picioas, that his private convictions 4 not 


- * It has been reported, that the Biſhops, or ſome one of hs, when con- 
ſulted concerning the expediency of admitting this Petition into parkament, an- 
ſweredd, There is no occaſion for any alterationt. | 

_ + Monthly Review for February, 1772, P. 1 EE 
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(3s ) 
altogether tally with the principles of this en Apolgy, 
when it made its firſt appearance. 

Now, all the world ſees, it is in view of Ge hazard of 
adulterating or diſguiſing the great principles of natural and 
revealed religion, in tampering thus with them by art and 
man's device, that the Petitioners propoſe to ſubſtitute he 
genuine ſcriptures in the room of all other Teſts of the Ar- 
ticle-kind. Can the Dean of Gloceſter alone be ignorant of 
this? If he is not, can he be /erzous, can he be ſincere, in 
calling upon the Petitioners for a plan of their own, after 
they have) ſo often held out to him the pure: word of GOD, 
as the only plan to which it is either % or equitable for 
them to be bound, under a Proteſtant eſtabliſhment ? 

And, for heaven's ſake, what would the Dean do with 
this Plan of the Petitioners, if he had it? He tells you. He 
would /crutinize it; juſt, I ſuppoſe, as the Savoy-Biſhops 
ſerutinized Richard Baxter 5 Liturgy, by taking occaſion 
from it, to ridicule and abuſe both the plan and the author 
of it. The Petitioners may indeed fall into this ſnare if 
they will; but, in vain, ſays Solomon, is the net ppread in 
the fight of any bird, and I hope the Gentlemen at the 
Feathers, are a little better acquainted with the man and his 
communication, than to be whiſtled! into it by ſuch an in- 
tereſted piper. | 

But does the Dean expect that his own plan would not 
be ſcrutinized? If the Petitioners ſhould let it paſs current, 
is he ſo little acquainted with the Gentlemen of the Taber- 
nacle, as to hope that they would ſubſcribe to his more me. 
thodical and preciſe Articles? And ſhould they revolt, 
what amends would he make to his brethren, Randolph, 
Balguy, Halifax, Powel, Harveſt, &c. who know they can 
no longer depend upon the aid of theſe thorough-paced 


champions, 


champions, than the Articles are continued in their preſent 
circumſtances, without the abatement of a ſingle tittle ? It is 
a thouſand pities the Dean ſhould have reſigned the only 
Poſtulatum that could ſecure him from this ſcrutinization, viz. 
that all Creeds, Articles, and Confefſmons, which have the ſanc- 


K-$3.: 


tion of his clerical ſociety, © are mfallible in their deſcent.” 


I- deſire it may be underſtood, that theſe obſervations. 
relate only to the thirty-nine Articles, and the doctrinal 
points in the Liturgy, to which the Petitioners are by 
law bound to ſubſcribe. Subſcription to theſe is the grie- 
vance of which they complain, and for which they deſire 


to ſubſtitute ſubſcription to the ſcriptures only, As to 


the alterations and amendments of our public offices in other 


matters, I cannot find they are inclined to intermeddle, 


"Theſe are called for by other perſons. No doubt but the Pe- 
titioners are as ſenſible of theſe improprieties in the Liturgy, 
Kc. as other people, and with to ſee the church of England 


free from ſpots and blemiſhes, as ardently at leaſt as Dr. 


Tucker himſelf. But in ſuch things I think they have decla- 
red, they are willing to acquieſce in the wiſdom of their ſu- 
periors. They muſt acknowledge, that there are clergymen 
of great learning, accurate judgment, liberality and can- 


dour of mind, who have not joined them in their Petition, 


and who are every way equal to the taſk of reforming our 
public ſervice even though they ſhould except the Dean of 


Gloceſter, and thoſe who oppoſe them on His principles, out 


of the number. 


But now for the 


Dean's drawback upon his conceſſions, 


* But nevertheleſs,” ſays this accute Apologiſt, ** be it duly 
* and /olemnly obſerved, that IMPROVING and DESTROY- 
* ING are very different things; and that the man, or ſet 
of men, who would gladly engage in the one, would not 
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% wiſh-to appear to give countenance to the other. There- 
«*. fore ſuch men will chearfully ſubmit to the preſent incon- 
« veniencies, were they greater than they are, rather than be 
the coadjutors and fellow-labourers in ſuch a deſlructive 


4 deſign as yours ſeems to be.” 


If I remember right, this Reverend Dean, once in his life, 


pleaded for the Naturalization of foreign Proteſtants, and af- 
terwards for the Naturalization of Jews, both theſe, he inſiſt- 


ed, would be conſiderable IMPROVEMENTS. I have now a 


pamphlet before me, wherein he was told, that theſe projects 
were DESTRUCTIVE. of the conſtitution, particularly, of 


the church of England. Does he remember what anſwer 


be gave to this objection? Let him apply it to the caſe in 


hand, and the world will ſee, that he ſtands exactly in the 
ſame predicament with reſpect to the Petitioners, in which he 


exhibited his opponents at thoſe ſeveral periods. 


But wherein conſiſts the de ſtruc tive part of the deſign of 
the Petitioners? why, truly, in ſubſtituting aſſent and con- 


fent, to the pure word of God, inſtead of aſſent and conſent to 


Creeds, Confeſſions, and Articles, © ſome of which are ſuperfiu- 


'< ous, others, want method, preciſion and perſpicuity in ex- 
- * preſſing the great principles both of natural and revealed re- 


* l:gion, and all of them fallible both in their fource and in 
their deſcent.” 

Will the Dean venture to affirm, that this is the caſe 
with the /crzptures ? If he will not, what muſt be the con- 
ſequence ? A very obvious one, viz. that the ſubſtitution of 
theſe Creeds, Articles, Oc. inſtead of the pure word of God, 
mult of courſe be de/trufive to ſomething of infinitely more 
value to the good old church of England, than a merely * 
ricul ſociety. 

In the name of common ſenſe, Mr. Dean, pick up your 


conceſſion⸗ 


( 59 ) 


conceſſions, ang put them in your budget as faſt as you can. 
I ſhould laugh at you for producing them, if I did not 
know, that a man, with a majority on his fide, can never 
be ridiculed out of his groſſeſt abſurdities. I have another 
reaſon for giving you this advice. Take theſe Creeds and 
Articles in the ſtate you have repreſented them, and it is 
queſtionable whether there is a thinking man in the king- 
dom ſufficiently callous to ſubſcribe them in the terms of 
the 36th canon, without prevar:cation. 

I paſs by the curious and orthodox ſuppoſition conched z in 
the laſt period of this lamentable paragraph, that © it is bet- 
ter to ſubmit to the preſent inconveniencies, were they 
« greater than they are,” (even, ſuppoſe, to the inconveniences 
* of Popery) than to ſubſtitute a ſubſcription to the ſcrip- 
* tures only, in the room of our Creeds and Articles.” For 


ſurely any inconveniencies are more eligible than ab/olute de- 


firuttion. 

The caſe of candidates for Degrees, &c. in our Univer=- 
ſities, ſhall be ſpoken. to preſently ; in the mean time, let us 
contemplate another of the Dean's conceſſions. 

— More eſpecially, let the Miniſters of diſſenting con- 
6 gregations, if they will chuſe to apply, be heartily wiſhed 
& a good deliverance from the burden of our ſubſcriptions.” 

I with this gracious indulgence to Diſſenters, was not 
forced from the angry Dean in pure ſpite to the Petitioners, 
For why elſe, more eſpecially ? Speaking of perſons commen- 
cing graduates, either in Arts, Law, Phyſic, or Mac, he 


* The idea of requiring ſubſcription to the thirty-nine articles from com- 
mencers in Muſic, is a chearful one It is pity the Petitioners ſhould forget 
them in their application. An organiſt,” ſays La Roche, having declared, 
10 that if they would ſet the canons of Dort to muſic, he would play them upon 
« the organs, but that he could not fubſcribe them, with a * Lonlcience, 
« Was turned out of his place.” Hiſt. Reform 56 .. 
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ſays, there doth not appear any STRICT PROPRIETY 
«IN THE REASON OF THINGS, for requiring their ſub- 
«'{criptions,” | | | 
| Now, when we bring ſubſcription to Articles of Faith or 
Doctrine in the church of England, to this Teſt of A rict pro- 
priety and the reaſon of things, we muſt go a little deeper, I 


apprehend, than the accidental or political ordinances of an 
human eſtabliſhment, even to the principles of a Chriſtian and 


a Proteſtant church. When the church of England renounces 
theſe principles, as being no part of her eſtabh/hment, we 
will ceaſe to argue with the Dean on the frict propriety of 
his Apology in the reaſon of things. But if ſhe has given the 
Dean of Gloceſter no commiſſion to renounce them in her 
name, he muſt explain to us, how fr: propriety in the rea- 


fon of things operates with reſpect to ſubſcriptions to human 


creeds and articles, more in favour of miniſters of diſſenting 
congregations, than in favour of minſters of any Chriſ- 
tian and Proteſtant congregations whatever. What reaſon 


can the Dean give why Diſſenters ſhould be excuſed from 


this burden, which will not reach the caſe of the Petitioners * ? 
Will he tell them, that as the Diſſenters do not aſpire to 
the honourable diſtinctions, gr the temporal poſſeſſions of the 


* 
* The ſtrict meaſures taken at the Reſtoration, were not approved by the 
* famous Dr. H hichcot, but were thought by him to be much too ſevere, and 
* the effects only of a ſtrong Party-prejudice. I plainly ſee, ſaid the Doctor, 
© what they would be at, but I ſhall diſappoint them. I can my ſelf, with a good 
«* conſctence, conform, though others cannot, whom I greatly pity, heartily wiſhing 


them more liberty, AS REALLY DUE TO THEM BY THE LAWS OF 


« NATURE, AND THOSE OF THE GOSPEL.” Now if this Liberty was 
due to theſe honeſt men by theſe immutable laws, they were moſ# unjuſtly driven 
out of the church for want of it. Will the Dean of Glocefter condeſcend to in- 
form us, why equal liberty is not, by the ſame laws, and in a caſe of the ſame 
kind, due to the Petitioners. . - | 


church, 


( 61 ) | 
church, it is not fit or proper they ſhould bear the burdens of 
the church: and that ſtr: propriety in the reaſon of things 
requires, that they only ſhould bear the burden who are paid 
for it? 

So then! OUR ſubſcriptions are a burden; and it might 
ſcem, after the Dean had dropped this ue preis word, that 
he would have been ſo kind to have mentioned, by What, 
or whoſe authority, it is bound and laid upon our ſhoulders? 

No matter, you are paid for bearing it. Say you ſo, 
Mr Dean? And do the whole body of the clergy really make a 
trade of religion ? Let us ceaſe to wonder then, if the trade 
ſhould fail, that the poor church of England muſt become a 
Bankrupt. 

Unfortunate Apologiſt ! To what contempt and deteſta- 
tion would you expoſe your indulgent mother, ridente Pa- 


Ppiſta, nec dolente Atheo, if your ſophiſtical trumpery ſhould 


paſs for her genuine principles! 

Let us proceed with the Dean's conceſſion. Who that is 
acquainted with the valuable labours of Pierce, Hallet, For- 
fter, Taylor, Chandler, Dodderidge, Lowman, Lardner, &c. &c. 
&c. would not with with Dr. Jortin, U tmam eſſent noftri, 

It was the wiſh of ſuch men as Whichcot, Tillotſon, Burnet, 
Tenniſon, and above all, of that true Proteſtant Patriot, King 
William, with reſpec to their excellent predeceſſors, whoſe 
conformity ſhould have been, and deſerv& to have been 
purchaſed, by removing every circumſtance out of our 
public forms, which eould poſlibly be a reaſonable ob- 
ſtruction to it. And could the influence of thefe worthies 
of our Eftabliſhnent have prevailed over the monkiſh and 
malicious bigotry of thoſe times, it would have been ef- 
feted. The men indeed, who gave the ply to thoſe times, 


were wiſe enough in their generation. The admiſſion of 
ſuch 
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ſuch Conformiſts into the church, would either have ſunk 
theſe oppoſers into inſignificance, or have made their man- 
ners and principles odious to the whole world, when ſet in 
contraſt with the free, generous ſpirit, and the pious and 
laborious deportment of a Calamy, or a Howe, 

Why may we not preſume, that there are- at this hour, 
numbers of diſſenting miniſters, whoſe learning, abilities, 
and other valuable qualities, would do honour to any religi- 
ous eſtabliſhment ; and that there are as few among them 
in proportion, who would be a diſgrace to any, as are to be 
found in our own ? 

May I then have leave to ſokeit the worthy ] Dean's an- 
ſwer to the following queries? Does not the ſpirit of Chri- 
ſtianity require, that room ſhould be made in our eſtabliſh- 
ment (conſidered as a Chriſtian eſtabliſhment) for theſe Fel- 
low-labourers, who build upon the ſame foundation that 
we do, the ſufficiency of the ſcriptures to make us wiſe unto ſal- 
vation? and with whom, and with St. Paul, we ought! to 
agree, that other foundation can no man lay, than is laid, which 
25, Jeſus Chriſt? Would not ſuch an acceſſion of ſtrength to 


the Proteſtant cauſe, as an eccleſiaſtical union with ſuch 


valuable characters would produce, be defirable,. even in a 
political view, by removing our eſtabliſhment ſtill farther 
from Popery ? Would the Dean's more methodical and preciſe 
Articles, or the Corrections he propoſes in the Liturgy, bring 
about the happy reconciliation required ? If they are calcu- 
lated for this end, why is fabſcription to them called, with 


_ reſpect to miniſters of diſſenting congregations, a BURDEN? 


If not, would not the releaſing theſe miniſters from this bur- 
den, whilſt it is bound about the necks of the eſtabliſhed 


r tend to make this 1 — aun impracti- 
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cable? And may not the Dean be juſtly ſaſpeted to have 
-propoſed this indulgence of diſſenting miniſters, with an 
eſpecial view to this impracticability? | 

The caſe at preſent with the diſſenting miniſters, with 
reſpe& to conformity, is this. If they can get over a few 

* objections to the modes of Church Government, and parti- 
cularly to the article of re-ordination, they have a much leſs 
ſtep to take towards the eſtabliſhed Church, than it is to 
aſſent to certain doctrinal propoſitions contained in the Articles 
they are ſtill obliged to ſubſcribe. When they can get their 
own conſent to undergo this piece of diſcipline, the reſt is, 
in compariſon, of much leſs confequenee; and accordingly 
ſeveral of them have conformed, by whoſe labours, the 
church, upon the whole, hath loſt no credit, though ſome 
few, by ſtriking into the high orthodox road at full ſpeed, 
may have diſgraced both the ſyſtem they left, and Guat 
which they eſpouled. 

The Dean's expedient would effectually ſhut this door, at 
leaſt upon the worthieſt and moſt conſcientious part of them, 
by making their conformity more difficult and embarraſſing 
than ever. No matter ; the more plenty there will be of of- 
fices, honourable diſtinctions, and temporal poſſeſſions for the He- 
reditary children of the church. And as the caſe of ſub- 
ſcription is now likely to be more generally, -as well as bet- 
ter underſtood fince the fixth of February, 1772, the Dean 
may indulge his genius in the probable proſpect, that many 
of the youth deſigned for the church, may, upon a ſerious. 
conſideration of the burden, decline the condition annexed to 
her emoluments, and leave them to thoſe who can ſwallow 
the bitter pill with leſs offence to their ſtomachs. 

It is however, and muſt be to all true friends of chriſtian 
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. the principles of found policy, and the ſpirit of the conſtitution. 
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liberty, a moſt grateful effect of the late controverſy con- 


cerning ſubſcriptions, that the difſenting clergy ſhould be - 


relieved from this injurious condition inſerted in the very 
law which tolerates their worſhip, upon whatever principle 
the relief is forced from the politicians of the preſent day. 
But if they are intitled to this indulgence upon political 
principles, they are intitled to more upon better principles. 
If their miniſtry is equally effectual in making men good 


chriſtians, and good ſubjects, as that of eſtabliſhed clergy- 


men, the public is, in proportion to their numbers, equally 
benefited by their labours, and ought in juſtice to confer up- 
on them a proportionable ſhare of the public profits. And if 
in this view an incorporatian is neceſſary, reaſon, juſtice, and 
the goſpel direct, that where in conſcience they cannot come 
up to us, we {ſhould go down to them, while their demands 
are reaſonable, and founded upon an evangelical doctrine 


which is common to us both *. If their miniſtry is repreben- 


fible, and noxious to the Chriſtian and the ſubject, every in- 
dulgence in their errors ſhould be denied them, and their 
Houſes of public worſhip ſhut up. 


* Iem-ſorry to obſerve, that in the printed Caſe the Diſſenters diſtributed 


to the Members of Parliament, they ſhould give it as a 7welfth reaſon, that, 


_ © The reaſons for which ſubſcription is deemed neceſfary under an eſtabliſhment, 


do not extend to the caſe of a Toleration.“ Had this regen been penn'd by 
Dr. Tucker, I ſhould not have marvelled ; his 2/abliſhed maxims are maxims of 
traffic, wherein epinions are ſaleable, as well as other things. But to hear doc- 


_ trines of this kind preached in the ſame paper, where it is aſſerted, that, The 
Liberty deſired is agreeab/e, not only to the rights of men and chriftians, but 
e to the ſentiments of the beſt writers, to the principles of ſound policy, and to the 

e ſpirit of the conflitution,” looks as if, in the opinion of the Dilſenters, the Pe- 
titioners of February 6, were neither men nor chriſtians, and that the Diſſen ters 

only were intituled to be dealt with according to the ſentiments of the beſt writers, 


But, 


| 
/ 


; „ 

But, leaving the Dean of Gloceſter a while to his own me- 
u let us return to the terrors of the Politician. 

* The ſucceſs of this Petition would certainly terminate 

in the ſubverſion of order and good government.“. 

8 — ſo certainly as to verify this propoſition upon the 
mere illuſtration of its own ſelf- evidence. It was faid of Lu- 
ther, that he committed two errors in his way of promoting 
reformation. It was pretended, that he might have had 
better ſucceſs, had he not touched the Pontifical Tiara, and 
the bellies of the monks, which, it ſeems, were the two grand 
hinges of Order and good Government in the church of Rome. 
The Petition, I apprehend, ſteers clear of all miſtakes of the 
fame kind; it leaves epiſcopacy in full poſſeſſion of its legal 
powers, nor does it tend to diminiſh the revenue of the 
church to the value of fix-pence. The Petition aims only at 
the reſtoration of the pure word of G to its proper autho- 
rity in a province where even the royal ſupremacy ſeems 
tender of interfering. And if by ſuch reſtoration, the order 
and good government of the church would be fubverted, it 
will be impoſſible to perſuade ſome people, that more order, 
and better government would not ariſe out of the ruins, 

As I was at a conſiderable diſtance from a certain orator, 
vchoſe ſentiments are underſtood to regulate thoſe of many 
other men, I might eaſily miſapprehend him, but to me his 
expreſſions implied, that he meant to have taken his ſteps 
with reſpe& to this Nen as if it had been addreſſed 
to himſelf. alone. 

By turning over ſo many OY in the way af my 
. I have contracted a ſort of diſinclination to veſt 
the whole legiſlative and executive power of this once great 
kingdom, in the hands of one man; and I cannot reconcile 
myſelf to that language, which goes upon a ſuppoſition, that 
* | | I a 
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a Miniſter of State may, by his own power and-influence, 
execute, as well as propoſe, what: plans of order and goad go- 
vernment ſhall ſeem expedient to his ſingle wiſdom. 

But if a Gentleman in Office will affect the character of 
Chief Magiſtrate, it is for his credit to act the part conſiſtently. 
If the Chief Magiſtrate (conſidered as having all legiſla- 
tive and executive powers in his hands) takes upon him to 
eſtabliſh religion upon his on maxims of public utility, 


paſting by all conſiderations of the /ource from which the 


nominal religion he would eſtabliſh pretends to be derived, 
it muſt be a diſparagement to his authority, and inconſiſt- 


ent with his plan, to admit of a Toleration-lato for ſects and 


diſſentions, in the leaſt degree. He ſhould adhere ſtrictly 
to the hteral ſenſe of the text, Compel them to come in. It is 
the only text to which he ought to pay any regard. To ad- 
mit pleas of Conſcience, may be fatal to order and good go- 


verument. There may be times and ſeaſons when men of 


Cynſcience may become the majority, and rife up in a formi- 
dable body againſt the eſtabliſhment. And indeed, ſuch is 
the caprice of men's minds, when left to chuſe their own re- 
ligion, that there is no providing againſt ſuch events, but by 
excluding all operations of Conſcience from the environs of 

an eſtabliſhment, by the ſevereſt laws that can be deviſed. 
To give an inſtance from a caſe quoted on occaſion of the 
Mention was made of the 
liberties taken with the doctrine of the Trinity, and taken 
with impunity, in open defiance © of an act of Parliament, 
* which has prohibited all diſputation upon that doctrine.“ 
But where was order and good government all this while? Is 
it not moſt inexcuſable indolence in the politic Chief Magi- 
ſtrate, to ſuffer his decrees to be thus ſet at nought? Should 
he not ſtrain every nerve to bring theſe offenders to juſtice ? 
Arp Not 


(GS) 
Not an author, printer, publiſlier or vender. of theſe diſpu- 
tatious tracts on the Trinity, ſhould eſcape his vigilance or 
vengeance. To ſcreen his remiſſneſs under the name of the 
lenity of Government, is à poor contemptible ſubterfuge. 
With an expreſs law on his ſide, it is his duty to protect his 
eſtabliſhment from ſuch groſs affronts, at all events. His 
eſtabliſhment is not an eſtabliſhment of Lenity. It, binds a- 
bout the neck of Conſcience the iron chain of Uniformity, 
with the utmoſt rigour; and to relax it in any degree, can 
only ſerve to give ſuſpicions, that this mighty Leviathan, 
with all his pretences of public utility, is conſcious, that in 
enacting ſuch laws as this concerning the Trinity, and others 
of the ſame ſort, he exceeds his commiſſion, and is obliged, 
by ſuch 7oleration, to ſubvert his own maxim. For, laying 
the intereſts of Truth and Religion out of the caſe, where is 
the public utility of giving this indulgence to the Hydra of Con- 
trover/y, in a civil ſenſe? If public utility is not incommo- 
ded by it, what becomes of the Politician's grand argument 
againſt this Petition ? 
But, incongruous as it is in a Miniſter of State, to talk of 
a power of eſtabliſhing a particular religion, and tolerating 
a different one, on the ſame principle, it is tenfold more ab- 
ſurd in a member of the clerical ſociety to uſe this lenitive 


language. His fort is not in a plea of public utihty, but in 


his own /nug centre of. union. If he puts the men who diſ- 
ſent from him, in a capacity to call in queſtion the prin- 
ciple of his eſtabliſhment with impunity, it may in the end 
prove dangerous to his honourable diſtinctions and temporal 
poſſefions. He ſhould not ſuffer either the Chief Magiſtrate, 
or his ſubjects, to pry into the validity of his pretenſions to 
either. Public utility gives the idea of black to one man, 
and of white to his next neighbour, In one Stateſman's no- 
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tions of public utility, it is better to tolerate a few Preva- 
Ficators in the church, who male a trade of religion, than to 
exclude prevarication by complying with the Petition. A 
ſucceſſor may ariſe, who will think it expedient, and even 
a point of public utility, to examine into the nature and cir- 
cumſtances of this trading in religion, and the reſult may 
be, that theſe honourable diſtinctiont are conferred, in the mann, 
upon unworthy objects, and theſe temporal poſſeſ/tons diſtri- 
buted with a partiality which is a reproach to all order 
and good government nor ſhould I wonder if ſuch exami- 
nation ſhould take its riſe from the intimations dropped in 
the Dean of Gloceſter's A4po/ogy for the preſent church of Eng- 
land as by law eftabliſhed. 

And this reminds me of two or three incidents which 
have fallen out, fince the Petition for relief in the matter 
of ſubſcription, was rejected. | 
Soon after this event, it was propoſed, it ſeems, to limit 
the demands of the Clergy upon their Pariſhioners to a cer- 
tain number of years, and to provide, that no claims of 
tithes, &c. which had laid dormant, ſhould be admitted 
again the quiet and uninterrupted poſſcttion of the Pa- 
riſhioners for that length of time. 

A Reverend Friend whom I met on a Au in company 
with three or four of his brethren, made no ſcruple to put 
this attempt upon the ſacred order, to the account of the 
Petitioners ; and as the company were unanimous in that 
opinion, I left them to enjoy it at their leiſure. And yet cer- 
tain it is, that a bill of this tendency was projected and talked 
of many months before the Petition to remove ſubſcriptions 
was heard of, or, as I verily believe, was thought of. And 
there cannot be a ſtronger proof of the Petitioners having 
no concern in chat matter, than that they had not any more 

determined 


1. 1 


determined adverſaries in the Houſe of Commons, than 


were ſome of the projectors and patrons of this limiting 


bill. 

It may, indeed, be a ſubject of ſpeculation, both to phi- 
loſophers and politicians, to find the motive on which the 
fame gentlemen, who were ſo zealous to deprive the clergy 
of a temporal privilege, ſhould be as earneſt in confining 
them to a practice, which is underſtood to occaſion ſome 
degree of prevarication among them. Human laws cannot 
always be ſo ſtrictly worded, as not to leave room for eva- 
ſion; I have been informed, that the intended Bill was as 
liable to this imperfection, as ſome other Acts reſpecting 


the clergy, have been before it. Could theſe gentlemen ex- 


pect that a fort of men would ſtrictly adhere to the plain 
ſenſe of one law, which affected their property ſo materially, 
who are ſuppoſed ſo frequently to employ their dexterity in 
quibbling away the plain ſenſe of another? 

This imputation, therefore, muſt be taken, only as an 
adjunct of that fooliſh calumny, which aſcribes to the Peti- 
tioners a deſign to ruin the Church of England. But as I 
am perſuaded that neither the Petition, nor the limiting Bill 
had any ſuch defign, or would have had any ſuch effect, I 
ſhall be free to confefs, that, had I been one of the Peti- 
tioners, I ſhould not have thought of oppoſing a Bill of this 
nature, provided the limitations in it were extended to every 
order in the church, and to every body of men incorpora— 
ted for eccleſiaſtical purpoſes. 

In the various converſations I have heard upon this ſub- 
ject, I could never find more than two allegations againſt 
it, which deſerved the leaſt notice. | 
The firſt went upon the ſuppoſition, that all donations 
* to, and endowments of churches, had the ſanction of a 
kind 
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kind of conſecration, and that. even the municipal Law of 
our on country had annexed the idea of Sacriledge to 
the ſubtraction of them by the Laity *.—That the with- 
holding or ſecreting ſuch donations, &c. for a number of 
years, was rather an aggravation of the fin, than a di- 
mination of the incumbent's title to them. That, there- 
fore, the Legiſlature would not only be unreaſonable, but 
irreligious, in ſhutting this door upon the clergy, and de- 
priving them of the means of recovering what the iniqui- 
ty of former or latter times may have diſpoſed the malęſi- 
dious poſſeſſors to conceal or detain.” 

I dare fay I ſhall be allowed by every one who knew the 
late Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to ſuppoſe, there is not a 


Li * 


ce 


& 


* Od 


man in the three kingdoms more likely to urge this argu- 


ment in favour of the church, than he would have been, in 
caſe this Bill had been brought into Parliament in his life- 
time, And, therefore, without diſcuſſing the point either 


on theological or legal principles, I ſhall only appeal to his 


Grace's authority in a work, which we muſt, in common 

charity, believe. to contain his laſt and lateſt ſentiments up- 
on the ſubject. | 

The fact, ſays his Grace, © is notorious, that all our tem- 


* poral powers and e are merely conceſſions of the 
* 


„ Tithes are called, a ſpiritual fee ; and Hobart. Rep. 42. ſays, © that which 
&« is given in lieu of tithes, is turned into a ſpiritual fee.”—* In theſe latter 
* ages,” (ſays Godolphin, 349) „not regarding what St. Hierom ſays, that 


«© fraudare ecclefiam eſt ſacrilegium, all artifices imaginable are put in practice 


to ſubduct the tithes, and therefore to enforce the due payment thereof, were 
* the ſtatutes of Hen. 8. and Ed. 6. made and euacted.“ 


+ Letter to Mr. Walpole, p. 10. But Coke and Selden had diſcovered this 


ſecret before him ; and we ſee in the note above, that the jus divinum would not 
do, without ths jus humanum: 


| 1 


7) 4 
If the powers and privileges of Biſhops are upon this foot- 1 
ing with the ſtate, much more, ſurely, are the temporalities VN 
of the inferior clergy. And it is to be noted, that as his 3 
Grace allows, that, if it ſo pleaſed the ſtate, ** Biſhops 1 
might be both without Peerages- and Conſt ory: Courts, | 
there muſt be a legal competency in the Legiſlature to judge 1 
when, where, and in what manner it may be expedient to 1 
augment, withdraw, or modify theſe conceſſions from time | 
to time, as the exigencies of the public may require. 

It is upon this principle, I apprehend; that the Petitioners 
offered their Grievance to the conſideration of the Honoura- 
ble Houſe of Commons in the firſt place. Here ſit their re- 
preſentatives, and here, as they are freeholders of Great 
Britain, the conditions on which they hold their freeholds, 
are more immediately cogniſable. Subſcription to the thir- 9 
ty-nine articles, &c. is one ſuch condition; and they muſt * 
have deſerted both their principle and their cauſe, had they 1 
oppoſed Mr. Seymour's Limitation- bill upon the allegation of 7 
a divine right to their temporal poſſeſſions. 

Orthodox churchmen, whatever conceſtons they may make 
in any preſent diſtreſs, have always ſhewn the utmoſt reluc- 
tance to have their eccleſiaſtical claims canvaſſed in Parlia- 
ment, and particularly in the Houſe of Commons. And 
accordingly, though they did not think proper to call in 9 
queſtion, the principle upon which I have ſuppoſed the Pe- 5 A 

{ titioners to conduct themſelves, they found the means to- \ | 
attack them upon other pretences, «firſt, upon the illægality, 


* « Nothing has loſt the Pope ſo much in his ſupremacy, as not acknowledg- 
« ing what Princes gave him: *Tis a ſcorn upon the civil power, and an un- a 
ce thankfulneſs in the Prieſt. But the church runs to jus divinum, leſt if they x i= 
« ſhould acknowledge what they have by poſitive law, it might as well be taken 
* from them, as given to them.” Selden's Table-talk. Tit. Jus Divinum. 


f( 92 2) 
and ſecondly, a the nn of the mode of their ap- 
plication. 

Wich reſpect to the firſt pretence, it was reported, chat 
they had procured an opinion from one or more ſages of the 
law; that, by preſenting a Petition of this nature to the 
Houſe of Commons in the „% inſtance, the Petitioners had 
incurred a Premunire, ſuch application being derogatory to 
the King's Supremacy in all cauſes eccleſiaſtical. 

Permit me to aſk, Would this opinion have been ſoli- 
cited, would it have been given, if the Petitioners had ap- 
plied to the Biſhops in the firſt place? Was not every anti- 
petitioning mouth opened againſt them, for thus pathng by 
their proper ſuperiors ; and did not the Biſhops themſelves 
highly reſent this affront ? I would aſk then, what circum- 
ſtance brought the Petitioners within the peril of a Premu- 
are, by applying to the Houſe of Commons, which would not 
have expoſed them to the ſame peril, had they petitioned 
the Biſhops only? The words, in the Act, 16. Rich. IL 
ſhall purſue any proceſs in the Court of Rome, or elſewhere, 
are, I am informed, the ground of the opinion given on 
this occaſion. Does not the word, e//ewhere, include the 
body of the Biſhops, whether in or out of convocation, 
as well as the Houſe of Commons? 

Dr. Mood tells us, By the word eljewhere, it is ſaid, 
that ſuits in Equity, to relieve againſt a judgment at law, 
and ſuits in the Admiralty, ſuits in the courts of the Con- 
fable and Marſhal, and in the ecclefraſixcal Courts, for 
matters belonging to the cogniſance of the common Law, 
are within the ſtatute “. To this, indeed, he puts a 


quere, 


Mood, B. iii. c. 3. His quere refers us to 4. Hen, iv. c. 23. (it is the 22d 
on the roll) which is little to the purpoſe, and is only the amendment of another 
Act, which confined the 2 9 ouſted, to RO his ſuit within 

the 
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quere, though he cites for his authority, Coke's Inſtitutes. Be 
it obſerved, however, that ſuits in Parliament are not com- 
prehended in this liſt. On the other hand, when we conſi- 
der, that the ſtatute of Rich. II. was aimed at the Pope's en- 
croachments on the royal ſupremacy, and that Biſhops were 
the ſpiritual heirs of his pretenſions, it will readily occur, 
that, on this very account, the word, elſewhere, muſt have 
had a more eſpecial reſpe& to them, whether ſitting in their 
courts, or in their conclaves. And whoever he was that gave 
the. opinion, concerning the firſt application of the Peti- 
tioners to the Houſe of Commons, needed not to have gone ſo 
far about, (as he muſt have done in that caſe) to bring them 
within the ſtatute, had they begun with petitioning the Bi- 
ſhops. - 

And now that we are upon this ſubject, let us proceed a 
little farther. How would the King's ſupremacy be affect- 
ed by this application to the Houſe of Commons? Me give 
not to our Prince, ſays the 37th article, the miniſtring either of 
God's word, or of the ſacraments. What is the meaning of 
this reſtrictive clauſe? Is it merely that the Prince ſhall not 
preach a ſermon, or read a chapter in the Bible to his peo- 
ple? Does it not ſeem to Jay ſome reſtraints upon ſuch of 
his edifts as may relate to the miniſtring of God's word, by 
interfering with the mode of ſuch miniſtring preſcribed by 
law? If it does, a mere act of the royal ſupremacy could 
nor, according to this Article, have relieved the Petitioners. 


the year, 13. Rich. II. c. 1. Whereas this Law of K. Hen. gives the Incumbent 
liberty to ſue for his remedy, and to begin his ſuit, at what time ſhall. pleaſe 
him, within the year, or after, at his will. But ſuppoſing the caſe cogniſable 
at Common Law, it would till be on the peril of a Premunire, if he inſtituted 
his ſuit in the Eccleſiaſtical Conrt, any thing in this ſtatute to the contrary not- 
withſtanding. 
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If it does not, it takes from the Prince a privilege, which 
the laws allow to the very meaneſt of his people. In either 
caſe, how will the Hierarchy excuſe K. James I. for preach- 
ing his long ſermons to his Parliaments, or his giving direc- 
tions to other Preachers, concerning the expounding any texts 
of ſcripture whatſoever ? 

But this is not all. Expound the TE of the Article ei- 


ther way, and try if you can make it. confiſtent with the 


Rozal Supremacy as ſtated by the common law, which gives 
our Kings /acerdotal powers without any ſuch reſtriction. 
The King of England,” ſays Godolphin, © is Perſona ſa- 
e cra, et mixta cum ſacerdote, and at his coronation, by a ſo- 
* lemn Conſec ration and Undion, becomes a ſpiritual Perſon, 
* ſacred and ecelęſiaſtical, and then hath, tam Veſtem Dalma- 
** ticam, as an emblem of his Royal Prieſthood, quam Coro- 
uam Regm, in reſpect of the Regal power in temporals *.“ 

By this account, our Prince is inveſted with all j/acerdotal, 
as well as regal power, without exception, and conſequently 
with the power of miniſtring of God's word, and of the ſacra- 
ments. Nor will any greater difficulty ariſe from the mzxta 
perſona in his Majeſty, with reſpect to the two provinces of 
King and Prieſt, than from the mixture of a ſpiritual func- 
tion with a temporal Peerage in the perſon of a Biſhop. 

It is hardly to be ſuppoſed, that an Article which was 
framed ſo long after theſe now pre/criptive Rites of Conſecra- 
tion and Inveſtiture were inſtituted, ſhould ſuperſede the 
powers conferred by thoſe ſolemnities; and therefore, if his 
Majeſty's Supremacy muſt be brought into the debate, let 
it be conſidered, whether they who would give up the Ar- 


ticle, or they who ſo pertinaciouſly adhere to it, are more 
in danger of a Premunire. 


* Repert. Cann. p. 9. 
As 
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As the law now ſtands, it is acknowledged on all bands; 
that theſe thirty-nine Articles cannot be ſet aſide but by the 


Legiſlature. Some people indeed, have been wild enough to 
hold, (upon the authority however of a famous Lawyer) that 
even the Legiſlature can make no alteration in our eee 
tical Conſtitution, without infringing the Act of Union; 
doctrine too abſurd even x for the Author of the Book of 4 
liance to digeſt. 

To petition or 3 to the dne, ans} is to peti- 
tion or appeal to the King in his Parliament, the only me- 
thod in which the Petitioners. could expect relief from his 
Majeſty in the preſent caſe, nor indeed do they ſeem. to have 
been unmindful of his Majeſty's peculiar province in an ap- 
plication of this nature; for though they begin with ſuppli- 
cating the Commons, there is, in the prayer of their Peti- 
tion, an appeal to his Majeſty's PIETY, with full as much 
dutiful reſpect, I apprehend, as they would have ſhewn, 
in appealing to the Royal Supremacy, without noticing the 
Tarent 

But to leave this fender point, as Cadolpbin calls it *, (a 
point which ought to be full as fender to a Biſhop as a Peti- 
tioner) and to conſider the objection to an immediate appli- 
cation to the Houſe of Commons, on the ſubje& of this Pe- 
tition, taken from the ſuppoſed Impropriety of it. 

This Impropriety, it ſeems, was alledged to conſiſt, in ap- 
plying for relief to a Body of Men, who were not ſuppoſed 
to be competent judges of a grievance, the nature of which 
could not be thoroughly underſtood, without an accurate 
knowledge in the deepeſt points of theology. 

How the Honourable Commons come by their learning, 
I preſume not to know. But this I can ſafely affirm as a 


+ Godolphin. u. 8. P. 11. 
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matter of fact, that if * was any want of knowledge in 
the debate on the 6th of February, it was not among the Ad- 
vocates of the Petition. Thoſe worthy perſons could not 
have underſtood 'the queſtion better; had they ſtudied the 
controverſy for twice ſeven years. The queſtion indeed 
was a very plain one, viz. Whether the ſame men who ſo- 
lemnly engage on their entrance-into the Miniſtry, to teach 
the people from the pure word of God only, could, on the 
very ſame occaſion, be reaſonably required to teach the ſame 


People according to a ſyſtem which is not the pure word 


of God only ? For, be it remarked, with all due deference 
to the influential conductor of the antipetitioning cauſe, he 


himſelf declined the taſk of adjuſting: the Articles to a con- 
ſonancy with the 1 in which he ſhewed 1258 00 


* Perhaps this may not ay be credited by, thoſe who have ſeen r no, more of 
the Debate that appeared in the News-papers, in which great caution was uſed 
to give no more of the ſpeeches in favour of the Petition, than was juſt neceſſary 
to illuſtrate the /aboured Anſwers of its opponents, moſt of which were inſerted at 
full length. This was, no doubt, contrived on the charitab conſiderat ion, that 
the eyes of the people who had ſo long fat in darkneſs, ſhould not be teo ſudden- 
ly incommoded with the full glare of light, which might have broke in upon 


them by an impartial exhibition of the Replies to thoſe Anſwers. To the ſame 


fort of prudential, benevolent, and perhaps paſtoral management, we may aſcribe 
the pains that have been taken to bring forward-every thing which might ſet the 
Petitioners in an invidious light, and to keep back every thing which tended to 
qualify theſe impreſſions by more equitable repreſentations. Theſe little arts, 
however, ſeem now to be loſing their influence, and conſequently, their uſe. 
The people are becoming more and more inquiſitive into the merits of the cauſe. 
They begin to perceive that they themſelves have an important iatereſt in the 
event, as well as the clergy. The ſerious part 'of them ſee it is no matter of in- 
Jifference, that their teachers ſhould be free from every engagement, which may 
throw an imputation, or even the remoteſt ſuſpicion upon their ſincerity. And 
as this knowledge gradually gains ground, we may hope the tricks and ſophiſtries 
that have been inſtrumental in ſuppreſſing it, will now be detected, and the 
authors of them held in no higher eſtimation than ſuch practices intitle them to. 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe of a ſkilful Divine, as well as the cirednifpeQion of 


a prudent Stateſman. 
Where the ingenious Gentlemen on the other ſide learned 


their language, might perhaps be an amuſing inquiry. We 


have obſerved already, that all of them did not ſtrictly 


adhere to the ſentiments of my Lords the Biſhops, either in 
their premiſſes, or in the inferences they grounded upon 
them. And they who appeared to ſtick more to their Brief, 
acquitted themſelves with ſo little candour towards the Pe- 
titioners, that theſe ſupplicants could hardly feel any re- 
morſe for not applying to the Biſhops in the jir/f inſtance, 
For ſurely the contempt and abuſe thrown upon the Peti- 
tioners, could hardly be juſtified by barely aſſerting, that 
no alteration is neceſſary ; in ſupport of which aphoriſm, the 
diſpenſers of it ſeemed to be left by n clients to find rea- 
ſons as they could. 

I give this only as a conjectural account, why the Pet?- 
tioners did not follow the advice ſo often given them in 
News-papers and Pamphlets to commit their cauſe to the 
Biſhops. They might have others to which I am a ſtran- 
ger. But even byſtanders could ſee and remark, from the 
profound filence of their Lordſhips during ſo many months 
as elapſed from the firſt meeting at the Feathers Tavern, to 
the day of hearing in February, that the Petitioners had lic- 
tle or nothing to expect from that quarter ; and even by- 
ſtanders came to know, that in that interval, ſome indivi- 
duals had applied to their reſpective Dioceſans for their 
ſentiments on the ſubject, without the leaſt ſatisfaction or 
effect. 

Theſe things being conſidered and laid des it will 
clearly appear to the intelligent reader, that as the Peti- 
ee were perfectly 72 in making their firſt applica- 

tion 
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C 
tion to the Houſe of Commons, ſo they would have been 
perfectly wrong and inconſiſtent with their own, preten- 
ſions, had they raiſed, or joined in any oppoſition to the 
Bill for limiting the claims of the clergy, either in their civil 
or ecelgſiaſtical capacity. 

In the other objection to Mr. Seymour's limiting Bill, the 
Petitioners are very little, if at all concerned ; certainly no 
farther, than they may wiſh our gracious Sovereign may 
reign undiſturbed by any miſunderſtanding with any 1 
of his people. 

The objection was, that © the Bill propoſed, had a ten- 
* dency to embroil the Crown with the Church.“ 

As I was not preſent at this debate, I take this particu- 
lar from common report, which adds, that this probable 
effect of the law in queſtion, was ſuggeſted by one of thoſe 
who affect to diſtinguiſh themſelves from ſome others of 


his Majeſty's equally loving ſubjects, by the title of Friends 
to the Crown. 


I ſhould have thought, that a real friend to the Crown 
would have been cautious how he dropped an apprehenſion 


of that ſort in the company where it was ſaid to be deliver- 


ed. Where there is a Legiſlature to interpoſe between the 
Crown and any Body of men who are diſpoſed to quarrel 
with it, the Crown ſhould have little to fear from the diſ- 
contents of the Church, unleſs there ſhould be ſome ſecret 
article in the Alliance between the Crown and the Church, to 
which the people and their repreſentatives in parliament are 


no parties, If the Crown and the Church have their uſes 


for each other, diſtin from the intereſts and welfare of the 
public, and out of the cogniſance of its conſtitutional Guar- 
dians, it may be a point of prerogative wiſdom to avoid 
a breach with the church. And does not this objection to 
the limiting Bill ſeem to imply a connection of that nature? 


And 


1 

And would it not intimate to the audience, that the leſs 
oftenſible Articles of the Alliance might be inimical to the 
rights and hberties of a free people? | 1 4 

The Patrons of the limiting Bill, it is poſſible, might per- 
ceive ſomething in the v/ible effects of ſuch Alliance, detri- 
mental to the community at large, and not very honourable 
to the Crown. Commendams, Diſpenſat ions, Pluralities, to 
which the Crown either directly or miniſterially gives its 
ſanction, have been known to ſcandalize ſome honeſt men, 
who. think they ought to be edified by the moderation of pi- 
ous Biſhops, and the ſimplicity of conſcientious Preſbyters, 
not to mention the murmurs of thoſe who are obliged, 
through theſe indulgences, to pay for entertainment they 
never taſte, The Patrons of this Bill could not be ignorant, 
of what nineteen in twenty of their conſtituents are well a- 
ware, that is to ſay, of an immenſe increaſe of Property dai- 
ly accruing to the Church, which 1s likely enough, without 
a timely interpoſition of the legiſlature, to render the church 
paramount to every other Society in the Kingdom, and even 
to the Crown itſelf. All the world knows by this time, thar 
the Church is Miſtreſs of an accumulating fund, which, in 
a courſe of years (perhaps not much longer than that which 
has run out ſince Harry the Eighth's reſumptions) will, up- 
on a fair and moderate calculation, enable her to purchaſe 
an eſtate more than equivalent to that, which was, at that 
period, alienated from her; and all this by the Bounty of 
the Crown. | 

Surely it behoves, that the Church ſhould do the Crown 
ſome very eſſential ſervice in return for theſe generous Be- 
nefactions. Our Monarchs have been, in moſt periods, 


wary enough not to diſpenſe their favours, particularly of 


the pecuniary kind, without ſome valuable conſiderations. 


But 
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But what the ſervice expected from the Church may be in 
grateful return for this kindneſs, would be hard to ſay, 
unleſs we may be allowed to conjecture, that the Rev. Dr. 
Nowell was her Spokeſman on the thirtieth day of January, 
1772, And that being preſappoſed, we can hardly wonder 
that thanks for his performance were diſcovered ex poſt facto, 
to have been miſplaced, and that he ſhould be referred to 
thoſe who had greater obligations to him, to comfort him 
for his diſappointment. 

As this diſcovery was made after the Petition for relief 
in the matter of ſubſcription was rejected, I could not help 
muſing a little on the very different impreſſions the ſame 
ſubject, conſidered in different lights, will make, ſometimes 
within a very few days, upon the ſame audience. 

It is probable Dr. Nowell might, on this occaſion, adopt 
his doctrine more immediately from a certain Decree of the 
Univerſity in which he enjoys an honourable diſtinction. Ne- 
vertheleſs, had he been heard by his Counſel, a very indit- 
ferent Advocate might have ſhewn, that the Doctor's in- 
ferences are ſtrictly deducible from the doctrine of our Ho- 
milies againſt Rebellion, which are appointed to be read on 
every ſolemn commemoration of the Martyrdom, and to 
which every Clerk, and every Graduate, is obliged to ſub- 
ſcribe his unfeigned aſſent and conſent, as agreeable to the 
word of God. 

I apprehend the Gentlemen who ſtigmatized the Petition- 
ers as diſturbers of the public peace, and fomenters of Con- 
troverſy, were not a little intereſted to keep the Doctor and 
his principles in credit. Why did they not exert themſelves 
to ſcreen the preacher from a diſgrace, which, by falling 
upon him, fell unavoidably at the ſame time upon the T7h:r- 

ty-ffth Article * the Church of England? Why ſhould the 
Petitioners 
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Petitioners be deemed mad and frantic, for attempting to re- 
move thoſe Articles, whoſe doctrine, in a moſt important 
point, Dr. Nowell was deemed mad and . for eſpou- 
ſing? | 

F freely own, that, in my poor opinion, the continuing 
ſo general a Subſcription to theſe Homilies, is no great act 
of friendſhip to the Crown, or to the gracious head which 
wears it; eſpecially conſidering the law by which it 1s there 
placed, Prevarication'in a point of that national concern, 
has but an untoward aſpect upon the allegiance which the 
fame ſubſcribers are obliged to pledge to the preſent Royal 
Family. The Laity honeſtly inſure their fidelity to his Ma- 
jeſty, by a plain oath without any reſerve or drawback, Can 
a clerical ſubſcription to a doctrine which 1mplies, that the 
Revolution of 1688, was neither r:ghtful or lawful, ſerve to 
any other purpoſe, when contraſted with the oath of abju- 
ration, than to hint to the public, the convenience of lea- 
ving open a door of retreat for the clerical ſociety, in caſe 
che crown ſhould come into circumſtances of embroilment 
with the church? And ought the Petitioners to become ob- 
noxious to any friend of the crown, for endeavouring to 
ſhut the door againſt a pretence of that kind ? 

There is another matter, canvaſſed with no little warmth 
among our political guardians ſince the fate of the Peti- 
tion, which does no diſcredit to the cauſe of the Peti- 
tioners, 

Order and good government ſeem to a plain underſtand- 
ing to require, that where there is a ſyſtem of Religion (ſo 
called) adopted by the Magiſtrate for the. praQtical uſes of 
his people, care ſhould be taken, that there be no contra- 
diction. or diſagreement between the eſtabliſhed civil policy, 
and the doctrines of that ſyſtem. This has, 1 hope, ſufficiently 
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appeared from the caſe ſtated. in the inſtance juſt mentioned. 


_ it will be no leſs apparent from that I am going to give. 
Were I diſpoſed to give any opinion concerning the late 


law which lays a reſtraint upon the Royal Family with re- 


fpe& to their marriages, I ſhould not perhaps condemn it 
with that ſeverity which ſome writers have expreſſed, A 
Law of that ſort may, for ought I know, be highly expe- 
dient for the public. But ſurely, before it was finally enact- 
ed, ſome courſe ſhould have been taken with the Thirty-/e- 
cond of our Articles of Religion, which moſt expreſsly 
teaches, that, It is lawful for ALL CHRISTIAN MEN 
to marry at their own diſcretion, as they ſhall-judge the 
* ſame to ſerve better to Godlineſs.” © ' 

This Thirty ſecond Article, or at leaſt the laſt clauſe of it, 


ſhould indeed have been diſpoſed of near twenty years ago, 
before the AF to prevent clandeſtine marriages took place. As 
things are now circumſtanced among us, our confeſſion al- 
los us, as Chriftian men, i. e. fabje& to the Laws of the 
Goſpel, to marry at our own diſcretion, as we ſpall Judge the 
fame to ſerve better to Godlineſs. But, 

1. The law of the land ſays, No; you ſhall not marry 
4 at your own diſcretion, but at the diſcretion of your Pa- 
rents or Guardians, on the peril of having your mar- 
« ” rigges declared null and void, your ifſue boftardized, and 

the ſucceſſion of your poſterity defeated.” 

2. The Antipetitioners lay, that the intent of requiring 
fubſcription of the clergy 1s, that they may all preach the 
uniform doctrine of the Articles. The law ſays, that, in the 
preſent inſtance at leaſt, the Judge upon the bench ſhall preach 
a doctrine contrary to that of the 32d Article. The 
Article leaves the marriage of the Chriſtian man to his own 


diſcretion, as he himſelf ſhall judge the ſame to ſerve better 


40 
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to Godlineſs; that is, the article leaves it to his conſcience. But 
the law- interferes, and ſays, that in certain caſes (where 
however conſcience is a very capable judge) the man's con- 
ſcience has nothing to do in the matter with reſpect to the 
Goalineſs or Ungoilineſs of his views, but the Conſcience of 
. Guardian, or of my Lord Chancellor. 

3. The clergyman ſubſeribes his aſſent and dune, to the 
Article as agreeable to the word of Cod. But if he acts accor- 
ding to the doctrine of the Article, in the ſaid caſes, and 
celebrates a marriage approved and Ne by it, he 
n be tranſported as a felon. 

4. The Petitioners are told, that their * cannot be 
complied with, as it would break in upon the Uniformity of 
the effabh/hment, If therefore ſubſcription is ſtill to be con- 
tinued as a means of ' preſerving Uniformity, ſhould not the 
latter part of this Thirty-/econd Article run thus? © Iris not 
* lawful for all Chriſtian men to marry at their own dif- 
** cretion, or as they themſelves ſhall judge the ſame to 
© ſerve better to Godlineſs, but ſhall govern themfelves 
* herein at the diſcretion of a Parent or a Guardian, as the 
* Parent or the Guardian ſhall judge the fame to ſerve bet- 
“ter to” whatever he or ſhe ore to ſubſtitute in 
the room of Godlineſs. | aq. 1 | 
It does not appear (at leaſt from any minutes 1 have ſeen 
of the debates on the occaſion) that the authority of this 
Article was expreſsly alledged in oppoſition to What is called 
the Royal Marriage Act. And yet this might have been ex- 
pected from ſome of the epiſcopal bench, which, in general 
is underſtood to maintain, that all and every of the Thirty: 
nine Articles are agreeable to the word of God. 

This filence of their Lordſhips is the more irpeibing, as 
the doftrine of the Bruce Ts pretty ſtrongly aſſerted in certain 

L 2 Remonſtrances 
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Remonſtrances, retailed in the public prints, as part of the 
Proceedings of that illuſtrious Aſſembly of which their 
Lordihips are members. O05 © 
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We conceive,” ſays one of them, the right of con- 
ferring a diſcretionary, power to prohibit all marriages, 
(whether veſted in the Crown alone,— or in the manner 
now enacted by the Bill) to be above the reach of any 
legiſlature, as contrary to the original inherent rights of 
human Nature, which, as they are not derived from, or 
held under civil Laws, by no civil Laws.can be taken 
away: '——* To diſable a man during his whole life, 
from contracting marriage, or what is tantamount, to 
make his power of contracting ſuch marriage, dependant, 
neither on his own choice, nor upon any fixed rule of law, 
but on the arbitrary will of any man, or ſet of men, is 
exceeding the power permitted by the divine Providence 
to human Legitlatures. It is directly againſt the earheſt 
command given by God to mankind, contrary to the right 
of domeſtic ſociety and comfort, and to the defire of la w- 
ful Poſterity, the firſt and beſt of the inſtincts planted in 
us by the Author of our nature, and utterly incompatible 
with all Religion, natural and revealed, and therefore a 
mere act of power, having neither the nature nor obliga- 
tion of law.” 8 | 

Again, another of theſe Remonſtrances affirms, that“ the 
liberty of Marriage is a natural right inherent in man- 
kind, — that this right is confirmed and inforced by the 


% Holy Scriptures, which declare marriage to be of Divine 


* 


cc 


inſtitution, and deny to none the benefit of that Inſtitu- 
tion, — that the Law of Nature and Divine Inſtitutions, 
are not reverſible by the power of human Legiſlatures.” 
This language, I apprehend, is ſtrictly conformable to 
the 


s « 


( 8 .) 
the doctrine of the Article, and is not to be confuted bur by 
ſhewing, that human Legiſlators _ the OI: Which 
is here denied them. 

It is true, there are net in boch theſe Rebe um- 
ces, which may ſeem to favour the reſtrictions in the Act to 
- prevent clandeſime Marriages, but really do not. For though 
it may be true, that the Legiſlature * has a power of pre- 
+ ſcribing rules to marriage, as well as every other ſpecies of 
* contract” though it may be expedient, that Mimors © ſhould 
not marry without the conſent of their Parents or Guar- 
* dians,” yet the general doctrine laid down before, will 
make cheſs allowances worry inane to eſtabliſh the 
validity of that Law. 

For who are Minors with reſpect to a capacity for Mar- 
 riage? © None,” ſay our good old laws, © who have attain- 
ed the age of Fourteen ;” and Minority and Impuberty are, 
with reſpet to marriage, ſynonymous terms, as may be 
ſeen in our Law-books. Nature indeed, as well as experience, 
ſeems to have fixed this period to determine the diſcretion of 
a man, as well as his other capacities for marriage; for al- 
lowing the impediments laid down in our laws, to be perfect- 
ly conſiſtent with the natural and ſcriptural rights of the 
Chriſtian man, what Youth of Fourteen years of age does not 
know, in what degree of conſangumity he is, or is not rela- 
ted to the woman he deſires to marry ? or whether he is un- 
der a precontract to any other woman, and fo of the reſt, 
The diſcretion therefore, of the Article, plainly means a com- 
petency of judgment with reſpect to the efſentzals of mar- 
riage, and is then ſufficiently exercifed, when the man's 
choice ſtands clear of theſe impediments. If you carry di 
cretion with reſpe& to marriage, to any other particular in- 


ſtances, I am afraid you will find as many who, if we judge 
dy 
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by events, have wanted d Nerction ou mn Babe 
wanted diſcretion before it. Wi | 

As then the natural rights of a man to contract matrimo- 
ny do, by an almoſt univerſal conſent of divine and hu- 
man laws commence with his f/teenth year, or his age of 
Puberty, upon what evidence are we to judge, that divine 
Providence has permitted human Legiſlatures to deprive the 
man of his choice, and confine him for ſeven long years 
/(which with reſpect to great numbers is confining them for 
life) to the abitrary will of one man, who acts by no rule of 
Law, and perhaps upon no better motives . * of 
avarice or caprice. 1 

Though I have a Rivet prejudice in bur of every 
thing of this ſort which appeals for its ſanction to the word 
of God, rather than to the commandment of man, I do not 
know whether I ſhould wiſh to be underſtood, that I give 
the preference to the Article, or the Proteſt, in compariſon 
with "theſe Laws. All I mean to ſay, whatever I may 


think, is, that there is a manifeſt diſagreement between 


our Thirty-ſecond Article of Religion, and theſe two Laws. 
Which of them is the more excellent, is a queſtion rather for 
my Lords the Biſhops, than for us, who, having no mixed 
character, mf? follow the Law at all events. And their ſilence 
on paſling of both theſe Laws (one Diſſenter excepted) can- 


My old friend Urban, a moſt zealous Devotee to all political and ecclefiaſti- 
cal eſtabliſhments, hath lately preſented us with an important Paper, containing 
4 Demonſtration of the Truth of the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, from Scrip- 

ture, How he hath acquitted himſelf in ether reſpects, let the Foreſt judge. I 
have only to remark, that, having the fear of embroiling the Crown with the 
Church before his eyes, when he comes to this Thirty-/econd Article, he is ſo far 
from demonſtrating the Truth of this laſt clauſe of it from Scripture, that, with-a 
. prudent reſerve, which would do honour to a Privy Counſeller, he does not chuſe 
to mention even the Contents of it. See The Gentleman's Magazine for April, 
1772. p. 160. | 
not, 


(66 


not, I think, be otherwiſe accounted for, than by the ſip 
poſition, that their Lordſhips thought the Article and the 
Laws were perfectly reconcileable to each other. 

But ſhould not their Lordſhips have conſidered, that what 
may be clear to them, is not always ſo to their numerous 
flocks, the very meaneſt of whom has his claim of a divine, 
as well as a natural right to Marriage, which the Article 
ſeems to ſecure to him in a way that does not admit of the 
reſtriction laid upon him by the A to prevent Clandeſtine 
Marriages. And as their Lordſhips have thought proper to 
adhere to all and every of the Thirty- nine Articles, againſt the 
Petitioners of February 6, would it not have become their 
charity to have explained to the public, by what ſort of 
reaſoning this Article of our public Conſeſſion of faith might 
be made to ſtand its ground againſt this ſeeming contra- 
vention of a ſolemn AQ of Parliament ? 

We read in hiſtory, that, when the Duke of York had 
married the Earl of Clarendon's daughter, in the year 1661, 
“The King ordered ſome Biſhops and Judges to peruſe the 
“ proofs the Lady had to produce, And they reported, 
“ that, according to the Doctriñe of the Goſpel, and the Law 
N England, it was a good marriage; fo it was not poſſi- 
„ ble to break it, but by trying how far the matter might 
ebe carried againſt her for marrying a perſon ſo near the 
“King without his leave “.“ That is to ſay, how far the 
crime was a capital one, for fine or impriſonment would not 
have nullified the marriage. i 
Here was a clandeſtine marriage under every deſcription 
of that offence, yet by a happy coincidence of the Gel, 
and the Law of England, ſuch as it was in thoſe days, this 


2 Burnet, Hiſt. O. . fol. vol. I, P. 168. 2 
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was a marriage it was not poſſible to break, but by an arbi- Y 
trary act of power, * even Charles II. would not ven- 
ture to exert. 


For my part, I ſhould not think the Prelates of our times 


at all leſs competent to judge a matter of this nature, than 


the Biſhops of 1661. Would it not, therefore, have be- 


come them to have ſatisfied the people, (who are perſuaded. 


that the Goſpel is what it always was from the beginning) 
that the connection between the Law of England and the 
Go/pel, ſtill ſubſiſts unbroken, notwithſtanding theſe late li- 
miations of the natural rights of marriage? 
I have ſometimes amuſed myſelf with trying what I could. 
do towards reconciling the thirty-ſecond Article of Religion 
with the tenor of the Act of Parliament, - preſuming, there 
might be no more difficulty in the attempt, than Father Sin- 
clair found in trying to accommodate the firſt period of the 
ſaid Article with the decree of the Council of Trent, which 
anathematized all who held the marriage of a Prieſt to be 
valid jure divino, notwithſtanding it was judged to be null 
and void, jure eccleſiaſtico . 
But here a difficulty ſuggeſted by Biſhop Burnet made me 
deſpair of ſucceding in my trials. It may be juſtly 
| * doubted, 


» Expos. Paraphraſt. ed. 3. octavo, p. 390. Sinclair, indeed, made but 
poor work of it on this article, and in the conſciouſneſs of his inefficiency, pro- 
ceeds to expreſs his hope, that the church of England might in time be brought 
to approve the Piety of Trent. Quidni ſperemus, ſays he, morem illum antiquum 
et ſanctum (confining the clergy to a vow of celibacy) denuo obtenturum, dum 
memorias naſtras refricant, et publica illarum conſuetudinum et decretorum impref- 
ſrone recenti, animat piorum ad eandem ſanctimoniam fulſant, This might be 
conſidered as a kind of prophetic hope, not very unlikely to be fulfilled, at the 
time Sinclair's book was publiſhed. Who can tell what future times may pro- 
duce ? To confine our youth to a ſeven years celibacy from their puberty, is no 
unhopeful way te inure them to the ſame reſtraint for the reſt of their lives. 


« doubted,” ſays this good Biſhop, ** PO the church 


( 8g ) 


% can make a Law that ſhall reſtrain all the Clergy in thoſe 
te natural rights; in which Chriſt has left them free. The 
10 adding a Law upon this head, to the laws of Chriſt; 

&« ſeems to aſſume an authority that he has not given the 
* church *.” Now, the latter part of the Article ſeeming 
to extend this natural right to all Chriſtian men, and another 
Article having defined the church to be à congregation of 


faithful men, 1 could not be ſure, but the civil powers might 
be comprehended, under this idea of the viſible church of 


p43 417 49 04 64 $496 $5904: $48 


Chriſt, and conſequently prohibited to make any Law to re- 
ſtrain this natural right of Chriſtian men; and I ſhould cer- 
tainly have concluded, there was no way of vindicating the 
Law, but by diſmiſſing theſe two Articles, had I not luckily 
bethought me of the Fortieth, which would authoriſe a ſub- 
ſcription even to the inſtitutions of a Pagan Prieſthood. 
And yet I know not how it comes to paſs, the impoſers 
of this Supplemental Article, do not always ſeem to be uni- 


formly. orthodox in explaining the doctrinal 8 it is 


underſtood to contain. 
% We have certainly a right,” ſays an eminent Orator, 


1 * like every other ſociety, to exac a compliance with what- 


ever doctrines, ceremonies, and forms we eſtabliſh, from 
© thoſe who receive the public money for that very pur- 
« poſe F. 99 

To be ſure, the Labourer is only then worthy of his hire, 
when he performs the work for which he is paid. But this 
is very little to the caſe in hand, unleſs — who are in- 
truſted with the diſpoſal of the public money, have a right 


to eſtabliſh what doctrines, ceremonies, and forms of reli- 


 ® Burnet on Art, 32, 
+ See the St. James's Chronicle, March 3. 177. 
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gion they pleaſe ; a point of right which ſome people are diſ- 
poſed to queſtion *. 


Had I poſſeſſed a vote,” ſays the ſame ſpeaker, ** when 
e the en was Soing to be eſtabliſhed, I would have 
1 divided 


| 4 The power of the Legiſlature is limited,” ſays the celebrated Junius, 
not only by the general rules of natural juſtice, and the welfare of the commu- 
*« nity, but by the forms and principles of our particular conſtitution.” Dedica - 
tion to his Letters, 1772, p. vi. The diſcretion of an Engliſh Judge,” lays 
the ſame Junius, ** is not of mere will and pleaſure, —it is not arbitrary,—it is 
« not capricious —But as a great Lawyer [Core] ſays, Diſcretion, taken as it 
* ought to be, is, diſcernere per legem, quid fit juſtum. If it be not directed by 
* the right line of the law, it is a crooked cord, and appeareth to be unlawful.” 
p- 313 of vol. ii. See more on this ſubject, by Sir Jeſeph Jekyll. Peere Wil- 
liams ii. 685. N. B. This doctrine takes in the /egi/lative, as well as the execu - 
tive authority. But the principles of our particular Church eonſtitution, make 
the Law of GOD the only foundation of a right to eſtabliſh the doctrines, ceremo- 
nies, and forms of eur religion, and conſequently, the rule of legiſlative Diſcre- 
tion. The droll mortal, who entertains the public weekly with his jokes on 
what he calls patritic paragraphs, and the Prefacer to a ſpurious edition of Ju- 
nius's Letters, will needs father them upon the Orator above quoted. I appre- 
hend the paſſages juſt cited, compared with that to which they refer, may afford 
a ſufficient confutation of that ſarmiſe. But if any doubt remain, let the whole 
tenor of this ſpeech be compared with the following ſtrong expreſſions of Zunius's 
ſenſe of our Church-affairs, and their Managers. ** An honeſt man, like the 
« true religion, appeals to the underſtanding, or modeſtly confides ia the inter- 
* nal evidence of his conſcience. The impoſtor employs force inſtead of argu- 
% ment,” (i. e. exacts compliance) * impoſes filence where he cannot convince, and 
«« propagates his character by the ſword.” Letters, Woodfall's edition. vol. ii. 
p. 130. Speaking of one Mr Horne's ** feaſting with a rancorous rapture upon 
the ſordid catalogue of his friend's diſtreſſes,” he adds, Now let him go 
% back to his cloiſter, the Church is a proper retreat for him. In his principles, 
* he is already a Biſhop.” ib. p. 195. Again, charaQteriſing himſelf under the 
ſignature of Philo Junius, * Theſe candid critics never remember any thing he 
Junius] ſays in honour of our holy religion; though it is true, that one of 
* his leading arguments is made to reſt upen the internal evidence, which the. 
« pureſt of all religions carries with it. I quote his words, and conclude from 
« 1 that he is a true and hearty chriſtian, in ſubſtance, not in ceremony ; 


though 


1 . 
& divided for the Common Prayer; and had I lived when the 
*. Common Prayer was re-eſtabliſhed, I would have voted for 
«© the Directory. ” Upon what principle, dear Sir, would 
you have taken this ground?—Evidently, from what goes 
before, upon the Principle of Pos LI PRAck, and becauſe 
he would defend every thing already eſtabliſhed, from the 


Pope's Viceroyſhip, down to the Roman Augurs' Geeſe and 
Chickens. 


But, hold a little The Gentleman does not chuſe 
you ſhould run away with this glimpſe of his real principles. 


oo though poſſibly he may not agree with my Reverend Lords the Biſhops, or 
« with the Head of the Church, that prayers are morality, or that kneeling is 
© religion.” ib. p. 245- Once more, © His Majeſty's predeceſſors (excepting 
that worthy family from which you, my Lord, are unqueſtionably deſcended) 
% had ſome generous qualities in their compoſition, with vices, 1 confefs, or 
" frailtics in abundance, They were Kings or Gentlemen, not Hypocrites or 
« "Prieſts, They were at the head of the church, but did not know the value 
„ of their office. They ſaid their prayers without ceremony, and had too little 
4 prieſtcraft i in their underſtanding, to reconcile the ſanctimonious forms 15 reli- 
« gion, with the utter deſtruction of the morality of their people. p. 250. 
Can the man who penn'd theſe ſentiments be ſuppoſed to be ſo utterly oſt to all 
ſenſe of conſiſtency, as to deliver a ſpeech in ſupport of a human eſtabliſhment, 
(profeſſing, however, to be founded on the pureſt of all religions) fraught with 
arguments and topics, equally favourable to the eſtabliſhments of Rome pagan or 


teſtant would not weep to think that he ſhould have an idvcrate of Junius's abi- 
ties and pretenſions to integrity, who, after nobly aſſerting his political privi- - 
leges with powers of reaſoning and language, ſuperior to all the maſters of elo- 
_ quence. upon record, ſhould, in a frothy declamation, calculated for the views of 
a a miniſter he deteſts, and the underſtandings of a majority be deſpiſes, abandon 
all the forts of Chriſtian Liberty, and deliver up a ſet of honeſt, conſcientious, 
liberal-minded Gentlemen and Scholars to the tyranny and inſults of prieſtcraft 
and hypocriſy, from which he would have us to underſtand he has ſo ſucceſsfully 
. emancipated himſelf? Is that the way to give its proper value to morality, above 
the /anctimonious forms of religion? Impoſſible! To identity the writer and the 


ſpeaker, is treaſon againſt virtue, morality, chriſtianity, common ſenſe, and hu- 
man nature. 
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. 

And therefore (moſt conſiſtently to be ſure wich what had 
gone before), gives it as the obvious (read often/ible) reaſon of 
this conduct in the caſes of the Common Prayer and the Di- 
rectory, that they were not eſſentially different; neither of 
* them contained any thing contrary to the ſcriptures, or 
that could ſhock a rational Chriſtian. And the Wade 

appeared to him in the ſame light.“ vid 

Was it well done? Was it like Caffus, to deſert the For- 
tieth Article, the Solver of all 'Scruples, the Reconciler of all 
Contradictions, the Adjuſter of all Prevarications, and to put 
the iſſue upon the merits of the Thirty-nme ? What muſt be 
done with the compliment paid him by Dr. H x, as the 
decifive finiſher of the whole controverſy? Will the ortho- 
dox be permitted to let it reſt upon his bare aſſertion, that, 
„there is nothing in the thirty-nine Articles contrary to 
* ſcripture?” If not, muſt not ſome of them, out of mere 
gratitude, be obli ged to find proofs for it, and by that 
means be carried once more into the wild ſea of Theologi- 
cal Controverſy? And what Apology will he make to the 
ingenious Founder of this Fortzeth Article, for remitting him 
to a mode of Defence, for which he ſeems to be totally un- 
prepared, and which even Miniſterial encouragement would, 
I conjecture, hardly rouſe him to undertake? mene 

For my own part, ſays the Gentleman, I am no 
& friend to innovations in religion, when the people are not, 
© in conſequence of ſome religious abuſe, much aggrieved. 
„ That was the caſe at the Reformation, and then would 1 
& have heartily concurred in the alteration at that time 
„ made, had I been a member of this Houſe.” 
But can we, can the Gentleman himſelf be certain, that 
he would have concurred in the alterations made at that pe- 


riod? Were not the lame arguments uſed by the Nonre- 
formers 
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formers againſt the alterations then, that this Orator applich 


to the preſent occaſion? Ihe difturbance of Public Peace, the 
danger of multiplying  Herefies, and the ſufficient perfection of 
the doctrines, ceremonies, and forms then eſtabliſhed? Is. not 
the queſtion nom, whether both clergy and people are not 
aggrieved by the ſubſcriptions eſtabliſhed ? Is it no grievance 
to a conſcientious people, that their Miniſters are brought 
under the difagreeable dilemma, either to withold from 
them what they are perſuaded is the pure word of Cod, or 

to fall under the reproach of having falſified their ſubſcrip- 
tion *? Did the Gentleman never hear the ſcripture quoted 
in contradiction to the doctrine of an Article? Did he not 
hear it affirmed, that ſome. of the Articles were contrary, to 
ſcripture, and ſhocking to rational Chriſtians ? Did not ſome 
of thoſe who oppoſed the Petition, decline the defence of the 
Articles? And muſt we take an 2p/e dixit from an indivi- 
dual who cannot be ſuppoſed to have examined the Articles 
by the ſcriptures, with more accuracy and preciſion, than 
has been done by a Lord of the Treaſury? It js very 
unlikely that this Poſtulatum ſhould be ſurrendered to him 
without ſome little debate. I queſtion whether Dr. Tucker 
himſelf would grant it, without the qualifying words, in 
the main. What then may be the conſequence of ſet- 
tling at laſt on the merits of the queſtion ? Too probably 
the revival of that Hydra of Controverſy, which would put 
one of his coadjutors to ſo much expence for opium and man- 
 dragora to quell and ſtupify it. 

I ſhall have the leſs to ſay concerning ſubſcri ptions exact - 


0 Obſerve, the Prieſt is required at his ordination to promiſe © to teach no- 

e thing (as required of neceſſity to eternal ſalvation) but that which he ſhall be 
te PERSUADED may be concluded and proved by the ** Go 

23 ed 


C67 | 
ed of Students and Graduates in our Univerſities, as the pro- 
pr riety of them is univerſally given up in every department, 

but thoſe where the moſt ſubſtantial reaſons for aboliſbing 
them, appear from the plaineſt matters of fact. Even the 
Dean of Gloceſter ſacrifices theſe ſubſcriptions to propriety in 
the reaſon of things, though by that conceſſion he gives no 
inconſiderable blow to his ſecond Poſtulatum. Academical 
Degrees are certainly honourable, though not ſo lucrative dif- 
tinctionc, as Deanries or Biſhopricks. And as they are con- 
ferred in ordine ad temporalia, the Gentlemen of Oxford have 
given us reaſons, as good as the beſt of Dr. Tucker's, why 
theſe candidates for offices in the clerical ſociety, ſhould be 
bound to the centre of 0 nion, as firmly as they ho are to 
enter upon preſent pay *®. - © 
The Academical Sunn of Cambridge indeed, appear 
to be in an odd ſituation. They ſeem to be ſenſible, how 
good and Joyful a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity, and wiſh, no doubt. to exemplify the Pſalmiſt's exhor- 
tation, by coming to a perfectly right underſtanding with 
their Oxoman Kinſmen. But the difficulty is, how this 
league may be brought about with a perfect ſaving to the 
honour of both theſe learned bodies. The Cambridge-men, 
on the one hand, will not, I ſuppoſe, readily reprobate the 
wiſdom of their oredecetidrs out of mere compliment to Ox- 
F ford. On the other hand, it may be depended upon, that 
J Oxford will never ſhake d with them, till they give her 
by a reaſon, why ere at matriculation were Nr 
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( 98 ) 

at Cambridge, which may perfectly conſiſt with the wiſdom 
of Oxford in continuing them. 
In the mean time the world is at gaze, PEW this ie, A 
which hath created ſo much perplexity to all true friends to 
ſubſcriptions, will end. This teſt can hardly be continued 
in the Univerſities without ſome reflection on the wiſdom of 
ſome of the moſt ſtrenuous Adverſaries of the late' Petition, 
who were candid enough to confeſs, that Academical Sub- 
ſcriptions had -no colour of Reaſon to countenance them. 
On -the other hand, it would not be decent to drop them 
without giving ſome reaſon ; — ſome reaſon, perhaps, which 
the vigilant Petitioners might hereafter find the means to 
turn to their own advantage. 

It was lately my fortune to fall in company with an an- 
cient, learned, and moſt worthy Divine, who had formerly 
been chaplain to an eminent Prelate, not long ſince deceaſed. 
He told me he had carefully read all the arguments that had 
been offered, for excuſing ſtudents and candidates for degrees 
in the Univerſities, from ſubſcribing the thirty-nine Articles ; 
and he aſſured me, there were very few of them which 
would not equally conclude for excuſing nine in every ten of 
thoſe who had offered themſelves for orders during the time 
he had officiated as examiner on thoſe eben- Perhaps 
the firſt extract in the following Appendix, may help the 
reader to conceive the probability of this account. 

And to the reader I leave it, whether the concluſion of the 
Collection J have Juſt referred to, may not. be applied with 
the fulleſt propriety to the Tracts in favour of ſubſcription 
which have been aimed at the Petitioners, without confining 
it to Oxford or Cambridge. Here it is. 


py Such are the moſt material objections to each particu- 
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& lar Hypotheſis. [ vix. upon which the Oxford-ſubſcrip. 
tions are defended.] A preſumption unfavourable to them 
& all, it muſt be acknowledged, ariſes from hence, that in 
© the place [read Kingdom] © where this Teſt bath ſo long 
4 obtained, the very perſons who have required it, and 
< who continue to patronize it, are not only not agreed 
« what mode of Defence they may rely on, but ſeem even at 
« a loſs what interpretation they ſhall give to an Act, whoſe 
full and natural obligation they are afraid to avow. 


APPEN- 


( 97 ) 
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No I. 


Extract from a Pamphlet, intituled, Advice from a Biſhop, 
in a ſeries of Letters to a Young Clergyman [his Nephew] 
Printed for M. CoopER, Pater-nofter Row, 1759. Let- 

der 11. p. 17. | 


“ Whether the Subſcription now exacted at our ad- 
* miſſion into the Church, and which ſome of the Clergy 
* have conſidered in the ſame light with the bigotted mem- 
* bers of the church of Rome, to be made according to the 
* ſenſe of the Compilers (a), and not as Articles of Peace, 1 
% ſay,whether this hath not a tendency to abate ſuch a ſerious 
« ſenſe (5), in thoſe eſpecially who conſider it in that light 
and muſt neceſſarily (c) therefore be guilty of Prevarication, [ 
will not determine: but it hath always appeared to me to 
© be a point, which deſerves more conſideration than I could 
ever get beſtowed upon it. The church, we know, doth 
* now not ſet up for infallibility ; and in fact (d) doth not 
require any other ſubſcription, than what is neceſſary 
„ to Peace and Order: But then this ſhould be publicly and 
explicitly declared (e), and not be left liable to any miſ- 
„ apprehenſion from weak and unthinking people, either to 
* their own offence, or the condemnation of their brethren.” 
Again, p. 19. © There is no one pretends to deny, that 
the firſt Reformers from Popery were obliged upon their 
on principles, to reject that authority which the church 
GH ES | F708 
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* of Rome had aſſumed as its undoubted right; and that 
* all their proceedings ſhould be warranted by the exprefs 
* Word of God (f). Accordingly, when theſe Articles, 
* declaring the Faith and doctrine of Chriſtianity, were 
* drawn up for the clergy, they were drawn up with 
* a view to diſtinguiſh themſelves from thoſe whom they 
had reformed upon; and by an Act of the Legiſlature, 
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1 * a ſubſcription to them was made a qualification for or- 
i | ce ders in the church. The authority claimed by the church 
5 4 of Rome for eſtabliſhing articles of faith, was of another 


nature, - pretended to be derived from God, — and made 
ſubſeription almoſt as ſacred and explicit as an oath (g). 
Our anceſtors preſumed on no ſuch authority: they 
* knew and owned themſelves to be fallible: nay, they 
"+ were ſo far from requiring an aſſent to human compoſi- 
— tions, with the ſame ſtrictneſs as to the word of God, that 
in one of the Articles, it is expreſsly declared, that what 
cannot be proved by ſcripture, is not to be required of 
* any man to be believed as an Article of Faith. Our Re- a 
** formers were ſenſible and honeſt men; but the age in 
** Which they lived, had no n w light and knows 
2 ledge in religion (). 

A conſiderable modern writer of the church of Eng- 
land,“ (I believe his Lordſhip meant the late Dr. Water- 
land) ** hath been pleafed indeed to diſcover, that the com- 
* Pilers of theſe Articles were nat able to expreſs their ſen- 
5 timents in apt and proper terms ; becauſe the very Ar- 

* ticles which they deſigned as an explicit teſt againſt Arm- 
4 * 22an/m, are very capable,” he ſaid, © of an Arminian ſenſe. 
4 Nou would be ſurpriſed to find this man of the firſt 
no * ſenſe and learning, not only attempting to prove, that the 
4 | f * Articles are capable of an d4rminian conſtruction, but alſo 
1 that 
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that in their moſt obvious and plain interpretation, chey | 
do ſupport that doctrine, But the modeſty of the Gen- 
tleman is ſtill more conſpicuous when he complains of the 
Untarians for ſubſcribing the Articles of the Trinity. Be- 
cauſe their ſubſcription is to be juſtified by the ſame way 
of reaſoning ; and it would have puzzled him extremely, 
to find an anſwer to this plea, that the ſecond Article in 
the natural import of the words, is in favour of the Uni- 
** tarian Syſtem, and directly levelled againſt the ortho- 
* dox explication. But this by the way (i). 

At the time when theſe Articles were firſt compiled 
* as a confeſſion of faith in the church of England, the 
* greateſt part, if not all the clergy, were rigid Calviniſts, 
and they intended to declare in favour of the doctrine 
** which they believed. This was the riſe and deſign of 
* theſe Articles of Religion, we are now to conſider their ob- 
* ligation.” A ſpiritual obligation (/), I have already told 
you, the Reformers were obliged, upon their own prin- 
*« ciples to diſavow. They diſcarded all pretenſions to in- 
« 
_ 
* 


44 


fallibility, and they could do no otherwiſe, or their ſepa- 
ration from Rome had been highly criminal. The Legiſ- 
lature afterwards ratified the Articles, to diſtinguiſh, or 
© to-vindicate this ſeparation from Popery, which had taught 
* other doctrines (7) ; and that they might exclude the men 
of that religion from intruding into the church of Eng- 
* land, they required theſe Articles to be ſubſcribed by all 
their clergy. The obligation, you ſee, therefore, is merely 
of a civil nature (n), and the explanation of the Articles, 
from that time to this, hath been various and uncertain. 
“Different interpretations of the ſame point of doctrine, 
© have been allowed and approved by the governors of our 


church, as orthodox, a latitude hath been taken, and pro- 
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< .feſſedly, by many of the greateſt churchmen, in ſome 


points; and ought. therefore to be allowed in others, as 


* well as them. Compare the writings of our clergy in 
both kingdoms, for almoſt an hundred years paſt, with 
* the Articles, and ſee if you can find, that they tally on 
the points which are commonly called Calviniſtical. If 
not, the ſame rule of ſubſcription may be followed in all 
other caſes, which the higheſt churchmen have followed 
© in this without blame, ever ſince the days of Archbiſhop 
e 
Indeed the affair of ſubſcription is pretty much the ſame 
with obſolete Acts of Parliament, which, though not for- 
mally repealed, have loſt their force (o). The Legiſlature 
* hath not thought it proper to make any change in the 
forms which were at firſt eſtabliſhed for an admiſſion 
« into the church, though it is well known, that the ſen- 
* timents of almoſt all her members, in ſome points, are 
greatly changed. For it is likewiſe known too, that as 
« words are only arbitrary ſigns of conveying our ideas, ſo 
the ſame ſigns may be continued, though the thing ſigni- 
e fied be greatly altered (). Thus though there is no for- 
«© mal repeal of the uſual terms of ſubſcription by the Le- 
“ pgiſlature, in which the ſole authority we know is veſted, yet 
© the main end of ſuch ſubſcription being attained (), it 
«* indulges the clergy with a liberty of affixing different 
& ideas to the ſame words, though foreign perhaps from 
& thoſe which were originally deſigned. 
<* The Legiſlature may be aſſured, that there never was, 1 
„I will venture to ſay, there never will be, a ſubſcription to 
cc all the Articles, according to the plain ſenſe and meaning 
&« of the firſt compilers: and as it hath never been decla- 
© red, that ſuch alone is the ſubſcription which is requi- 
&© red, by depriving thoſe whoſe public writings contradict 
cc this 


* 
* 


* 


(an 

* this original ſenſe, it is evident, that a ſubſcription is allowy- 
ed in any ſenſe which is agreeable to the word of God (r). 
*© For he who ſubſcribes the Articles in a ſenſe: equally con- 
* fiſtent with the public good, and the rights and proper- 
* ties of his fellow - ſubjects, equally anſwers the intention 
of the Legiſlature in the law which requires any ſubſerip- 
tions; and, abſtracted from the force of the law, eccleſi- 
* aſtical impoſitions in a Proteſtant church, are imperti- 
nent and vain (s). Why a ſubſcription to theſe Articles 
* is ſtill required in our church, though the ſentiments of 
«© her clergy are ſo much altered, is another queſtion, I on, 
«© which it is natural for you to a&, but which a wiſer man 
« than I am cannot anſwer ().“ 


n 


(a) His Lordſhip is here very confuſed. But he ſeems to 
mean, that the Romiſh clergy and people receive and ſub- 
ſcribe the forms of their own Church in the ſenſe of the 
compilers of them; and that ſome of our own clergy have 
taken ſubſcription to our Articles in the ſame light, with- 
out conſidering them as Articles of peace, which may be 
ſabſcribed in any ſenſe the words will bear. And this his 
Lordſhip calls bigotry. 

(b) How a ſubſcription to a form in the original ſenſe, 
intended to be expreſſed by the compilers of ſuch forms, 
© tends to abate the ſeriouſneſs of ſuch a a n is utterly 
incomprehenſible. 

(e) This, I think, implies, that every one who ſubſcribes 
the Articles in the ſenſe of the compilers, muſt neceſſarily 
be guilty of Prevarication. 

(4) His Lordſhip is here ſtrangely miſtaken, The church, 
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in fact, doth require an explicit ſubſcription, ** what- 


ever the church may ſet up for, cannot de jure be required 
by any church which doth not ſet up for infallibility. 

"© But a public and explicit declaration would probably 
tend to diſcover, that the church hath no real authority to 
require this ſubſcription ; which the church, perhaps, may 
think a greater inconvenience than the miſapprehenſi on of weak 
unthinking people, or the fierce- contention of ſubſcribers con- 
cerning original and literal ſenſes. x 

(F) The compilers could hardly think themſelves war- 


' ranted by the expreſs Word of God, to make articles of 


faith which were unwarranted by the word of God. Either 
therefore, they deſerted their own principles in making and 
impoſing ſuch Articles, or if the making and impoſing ſuch 
Articles was conſiſtent with their principles, ſubſcribers 
muſt be bound by the ſenſe of the compulers. 

(g) No oath can be more ſacred, or more explicit, than 
the terms of ſubſcription to our thirty-nine Articles. The 
authority, therefore, which enjoins this ſubſcription, muſt 
be of the ſame nature, and muſt pretend to be derived from 
the ſame ſource from which the church of Rome pretends 
to derive her authority. 

(+) All this only proves, that the Church's profeſſions are 
inconſiſtent with her a&ons, in this matter of ſubſcription. 
Whatever the /en/e and honeſty of thoſe, who compoſed and 
enjoyned ſubſcripion to theſe Articles at the firſt, might be, 
his Lordſhip's plan of juſtification leaves us ſufficient room 
to queſtion either the /en/e, or the honeſty of their ſucceſſors, 
who pretend to more hght and knowledge in the preſent age. 

(i) This inſtance only ſerves to ſhew, what ridiculous 
ſhifts men of learning are put to, when the honour and au- 


Any of the church are to be ſupported againſt truth, 
| chri- 


( 103 ) 
chriſtian integrity, and common ſenſe. Dr. Waterland, poor 
man, was only accounting for the profeſſiont and conduct of a 

large majority of his orthodox brethren. 

(His Lordſhip ſhould have ſaid, not, A Spiritual Obli- 
gation, but a Spiritual Authority. The obligation is upon the 
ſubſcribers; and my Lord is apologiſing for the impoſers. 

(0) According to this account, the Compilers meant one 
thing, and the Legiſlature another. The Compilers intended 
to eſtabliſh Calviniſm, as true religion; the Legiſlature only 
as a doctrine diſtmft from that of the church of Rome. Ar- 
minianiſin was then the doctrine of the church of Rome. The 
conſequence is, Arminian ſubſcribers go againſt the ſenſe, 
not only of the Compzlers, but the ſenſe of the Legiſlature; 


and muſt not all this be very ed:/y:ng to a Chriſtian and | 
Proteſtant people? ER | 


— (in) The obligation is no farther of a civil nature, than 
it binds to an aſſent to thoſe articles which relate to civil | 
Government, viz, the King's ſupremacy, and the authority of | 
the civil Magiſtrate. Where a man declares his Faith with RF 
reſpe& to religious doctrines, his conſcience is, or ought to be 
concerned; and under whatever obligation he lays himſelf 
by ſuch dbclaration. it is moſt undoubtedly of a /pritual 
nature, by whatever authority it 1s injoyned. Whatever 
authority impoſes terms of religious obligation upon the 
conſciences of Proteſtants, is an ſurped authority. In this 
caſe, it is Factum contra Proteſtationem. 

(n) His Lordſhip is here a little inconſiſtent. He here 
goes no higher for the variety and uncertainty of 1 interpreta- 
tion, than the days of Archbiſhop Laud. But he dates it 
above, from the time when the Legiſlature ratified the Arti- 
cles; and what is more, he ſays, theſe different interpreta- 
tions have, from that time to this, not only been _— 
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» but approved by the Governors of our Church, as orthodox. 


So that, according to his Lordſhip, there has been no fan- 
dard of Orthodoxy in our Church from theſe early days of 
our Reformation, to the preſent times. Surely men of ſenſe 
muſt think we have had a ſtrange ſet of Church Governors, 
who have, for more than two hundred years, . approved a 
practice in ſubſcribing theſe Articles, which the Articles 
themſelves declare they were agreed upon to prevent. 

(% But if this is the caſe, why is ſuch oppoſition made 
to the repealing of theſe Articles? Why are the men who ſo- 
licit ſuch repeal, branded as perſons who want to deſtroy the 
Church, only for removing from her a teſt of which ſhe 
makes no uſe, or an uſe that is worſe than none, an uſe 
which ſerves for nothing but to ſhew, that. neither the 
Church nor her Governors have any fixed Principles, and 
are as much at a loſs for an aniformiy orthodox confeſlion of 
their faith, as if they had no Articles of Religion at all ? 
(D) That is to fay, though the thing ſignified, be not ſig- 
nified. - | 

(J) Pray, my Lord, what is the end attained by inforcing 

this ſubſcription ? It is impoſſible it ſhould anſwer the end 
of a teſt of any thing, while men are allowed to hold, and 
approved in holding any thing, conſiſtently with their ſub- 
ſcription ? As your Lordſhip has ſtated the caſe, ſubſcrip- 
tion is a teſt of nothing, but the ſubſcriber's ability to write 
his name. 
(7) But who ſhall judge of the agreement between the 
ſenſe of the ſubſcriber, and that of The word of God? If 
this is left to the ſubſcriber himſelf, why would it not be 
as uſeful and edifying to ſubſcribe to the word of God at 
once, as to an artificial interpretation of it, upon which he 
may put his own ſenſe ? 


(s) His 


( reg . : 


(s) His Lordſhip has told us before, that the obligation 
to ſubſcribe is merely of a civil nature; ; and here he tells 
us, that to ſubſcribe in any ſenſe which is conſiſtent with 
the public good, anſwers the intention of the Legiſlature. 
Now had his Lordſhip been preſent at the debate on Fe- 
bruary 6, he would have ons that the public good of fub- 
ſcription has no cormnection with the /en/c 115 ſubſcriber 
puts upon the Articles, whether agreeable to the word of 
God or not. And this likewiſe ſeems to be his Lordſhip 3 
own account of the intention of the Legiſlature; who, it 
ſees, have never deprived, any man for the heterodoxy, 
of che ſenſe he puts upon the Articles he ſubſcribes. And 
if, as he farther ſays, © eccleſiaſtical impoſitions in a Pro- 
e reſtant church,” (by which, I ſuppoſe, he means impoſing 
fubſcription as of ſpiritual. obligation, or a matter of con- 
Science, «are, abſtracted from the force of the law, im- 

* pertinent and vain,” one cannot conceive for what pur- 
poſe he ſhould ſpeak of © any ſenſe which is agreeable to the 
** word of God,” (as neceſſary to the © allowance” of a le- 
gal. ſubſcri ption) whoſe operation in the preſent caſe, his 
Lordſhip hath ſo effectually excluded. 

(t) This is honeſt enough; and amounts to a i 
that his Lordſhip hath been ſoaping the Negro. Whether 
My Lords our preſent Biſhops are diſpoſed to acquieſce in 
this account or not, I am not informed; perhaps they may 1 
have changed their mode of defence. Be that as it may, it is = 
well known that this /ol:d, true, and conſiſtent account, has | 1 
been more than once recommended to perſons who expreſſed 4 
ſome doubts concerning this affair of ſubſcription. Having 1 
preſented the reader with this | benevolent inſtruction of a = 
Biſhop to his Nephew, we ſhall next exhibit the ſentiments } 
of a writer to a Biſhop, which has 2 ſince tlie Peti- 
tion was rejected, 
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Extracts from a 1 intided, A Letter to a B ſhop OC 
cafioned by a late Petition to Parliament for relief in the 
matter of Subſcription. London, Printed for 7. N. 50 St. 
Paul's PORTING 1772; with mne 


F E. R. 


The Petition aimed at more than Sicc e men could 
approve; it tended to the aboliſhing all teſts, by Tepre- 
ſenting all ſubſcriptions ta be inconſiſtent with the fun- 
damental principles of a Proteſtant church, as implying 
an infallibility in the compilers of the forms ſubſcribed to, 


" "HOG conſequently deſtroying the indefeaſible a of pri- 
vate judgment. P. 1, 2. ü 


- 


* 


6 


cc 


TE WM AR | 

The omiſſion of ſome words and (expreſſions in this paſ- 
ſage, which are not omitted in the Petition, tends to impoſe 
upon the public an abſolute falſehood. - The Petitioners do 
not repreſent all ſubſcriptions to 'be inconſiſtent with the 
fundamental principles of a Proteſtant church. They de- 
clare only againſt fubſcribing to the dictates of men of hke 
prejudices and infirmities with themſelves, and who can have 


no competent authority to impoſe ſubſcription to their dic- 
tates, before they have proved themſelves to be infallible. 


The fundamental principles of a Proteſtant church acknow- 


ledge no teſt but the word of God contained in the ſcriptures, 
and this the Petitioners acknowledge, excluſive of all teſts of 


human device, and to this I preſume, they will moſt willing- 
ly 


( tax )) 


ly ſubſcribe, as a teſt which comes from an: infallible busen. 
The ſubſequent reaſoning, ſo far as it is founded upon this 
polo Levdes, 18 void of all ſtrength and pertinence. 5& 


I Ef H N ET N 


A deſign of ſuch conſequence as that which was in- 
** tended to produce a great alteration in our eccleſiaſtical 
e eſtabliſhment, wanted the recommendation — of our 2 
* ſiaſtical Governors eſpecially, within whoſe immediate 
province the matter in queſtion lay, who, on that ac- 
count, had a right to be conſulted, and whoſe concurrence 
* would have given it great ſupport. In a caſe immedi- 
w: . M reſ] pecting our church-eſtabliſhment, the Houſe of 
* Commons was not perhaps the place, PS whence ſuch a 
«. deſign could, with moſt propriety, take its riſe,” p. 3. 4. 


60 


40 


VO: 3 09 © Pf 
If this Gentleman is in earneſt, (of which, I hope, 2 
is no room to doubt) he will find, that few as he ſuppoſes 
our exceptionable things to be, (er us take Dr. Tucker's con- 
ceſſions for an inſtance) the alterations required to rectify 
them, would far exceed the alterations intended to be pro- 
duced by the Petition, both in magnitude and number. But 
when you are to form the cataſtrophe of a Tragedy, all 
ſorts of fictions are allowable. However the fact may turn 
out, this Gentleman may certainly be enabled to prove, 
whether his wiſdom, or that of the Petitioners, is of the 
more fortunate family, by making his propoſals to the Bi- 
ſhops in the firſt place, and poſtponing the Commons, till 
their Lordſhips think fit to call for their ſanction. For, firſt 


or laſt, the Commons muſt have ſomething to do i in a buſi · 
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neſs-of this ſort ; and if they are permitted to deliberate upon 
theſe: alterations at all, it is not much matter whether they 
do it in the fit, or in the ſecond inſtance. 
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It muſt be confeſled, that the caſe of ſubſcriptions, 
as they now ſtand by law, is far from being unexcep- 
**. tionable, and is OE 19 of n amendment.“ 


P. 35> 
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Tf this is true, and if the caſe of qubſeriptions les within 
the more immediate province of the Biſhops, it is, and it has 
been, for many years, the more immediate duty of the Bi- 
ſhops, to take away the exceptionable matter, and to make 
the requiſite amendments, without waiting for an application 
from the Petitioners, or from any other ſet of men whatever. 
The Biſhops have not done this. The Biſhops have not at- 
tempted to do it. The Biſhops have not ſhewn the leaſt pu- 
blic concern to have it done, and there is no apology to be 
made for them, but either that the caſe of ſubſcriptions is 
not within their Lordſ{hips' more immediate province, or that 
the caſe of ſubſcriptions, as they now ſtand by law, is un- 
exception able. 
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te It muſt alſo be confeſſed, that if ſubſcriptions to the 
Articles and Liturgy be really required in the moſt rigo- 
* rous ſenſe the words will bear, this carries with it ſuch a 
t ſtrictneſs of aſſent to a ſet of propoſitions, ſome of much 
M * Gilliculty and great obſcurity, as, from the very nature 


cc of 


6099 


of the human mind, a number of men cannot may give; 
and which W er OW is unfit to watts * . 6. h 


SE I 36 K. 


If I underſtand this Gentleman, he meant to ſay in open- 
ing his caſe, that no eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment could ſubſiſt 
without a 72, conſequently not the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ment of the church of England, without requiring ſubſerip- 
tions. But ſurely, if we admit, that more or le rigorous 
ſenſes may be put upon the words we ſubſcribe, the idea of 
a Teſt, aſcertaining the aniform aſſent of ſubſcribers to the 
ſame doctrines vaniſhes away. And though one number of 
men cannot truly give ſuch a ſtrictneſs of aſſent to the diffi- 
cult and obſcure propofitions in our Liturgy and Articles, 
there is another number of men who Jay they can. And if the 
church requires ſubſcription as a 77%, theſe latter are cer- 
tainly the men whom the church ought to approve, even 
to the excluſion of thoſe who /ay they cannot. Upon this 
plan, Meſſ. Madan, Toplady, Pietas, Shirley, and their bre- 
thren, ought to be countenanced and preferred by the 
church, above all who have written againſt them. For they 
ſay, and I believe they truly ſay, that the moſt rigorous ſenſe 
the words will bear, was the ſenſe of thoſe who drew up the 
Articles, and injoined ſubſcription to them, and which, con- 
ſequently, remains the genuine ſenſe of them to this hour. 
But as an excluſion would be inconvenient to the other num- 
ber, who, © from the very nature of the human mind, can- 
not truly give their aſſent to the Articles, in the Aricteft 
« ſenſe the words will bear, they are obliged in fact, 
and by the form of ſubſcription, to give their aſſent to 
them in the very ſame terms that they do, who ſubſcribe 
them in the firicief ſenſe the words will bear, and that for a 

pur poſe 
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( 
purpoſe plainly and expreſsly ſpecified, , viz. For the avoid- 
ing of diverſitics of opinions, and for the eftabliſhing of conſent 


touching true Religion, without any regard to the nature of 
the human mind. 


110) 
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L. E T T E R. 


0 Perfect unanimity in ſuch ſubjects is a thing ; in fag 
« unattainable, and therefore a certain latitude of interpre- 
tation has been, as I conceive, claimed to themſelves by 
the greater part of thoſe who ſubſcribe, from the reaſon 
and neceſſity of the thing itſelf, from great and reſpecta- 
ble, I had almoſt ſaid, legal authorities, and from the pre- 
railing ſenſe and practice of the preſent church.” p. 16. 


% 


N E M A R K. 


This writer, ſo far as he really wiſhes that chings that 
are wrong or exceptionable in the church of England, may 
be rectified and amended, and takes off frivolous. objections 
to ſuch amendments, deſerves the thanks of all honeſt men, 
and with this part of his performance I ſhall not interfere, 
whatever I may think of his expedients in compariſon with 
that of the Petitioners. But when he attempts to palliate, 
/ r and plaiſter over the grievance, as in the paſſage juſt quoted, 

| he muſt excuſe me, if I cannot commend either his candor 
or conſiſtency. He is here contending for a Latitude, which, 
however it may be taken, is certainly not given. It may. be 
true, that ** unanimity in ſuch ſubjects” [I ſuppoſe he means 
ſuch ſubjects as the ſubjects of our Articles] © is in fact un- 
60 attainable, but if procuring U nanimity, and preventing 
Diverſity, are the ſame thing, both they who compoſed, and 
they who eſtabliſhed our Articles by Law, took it for grant- 


ed, 


n) . 
ed, that unanimity was in ſact attainable; and their purpoſe 
to attain it by ſubſcription, is expreſsly declared, not only 
in the title of the Articles, but by the terms in which ſub- 
ſcription is enjoined in the 36th Canon. Both the Church 
and the Law acknowledge and declare this purpoſe to this 
hour, and will continue to declare it ſo long as thoſe forms 
remain, and common language is allowed to convey com- 
mon ſenſe. Our Author ſays a certain latitude of inter- 
pretation is claimed.” But a certain latitude is capable 
of being defined and ſpecified; whereas nothing can be 
more indefinite or uncertain than the latitude taken. And the 
latitude which implies that a negative and an affirmative are 
the ſame thing, is juſt as juſtifiable as a latitude conſiſting 
in uſing a word in the ſubſcriber's own ſenſe, which. has a 
different meaning in the Article. That is to ſay, neither 
the one ſort or the other of theſe Latitudes is juſtified either 
by the Church or the Law, notwithſtanding the practices or 
opinions of all the Lauds, the Burnets, the Bulls, or the 
Hoadleys, which the Letter-writer can muſter up. 


= 


"hh T T E R. 


« Tt ſeems to me, doing but an ill office to our public 
© eſtabliſhment, and to our clergy who act under it, to en- 
« deavour to repreſent this liberty ſo juſt and reaſonable in 
8 irſelf, I may ſay even necollary's: a as uplayrful, by arguing 
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repreſent It as allowmg of a Liberty to prevaricate, and' to 
-pervert common language from its genuine ſenſe, merely to 


(ra) 


avoid the rmputation of uſurping an authority, which the 
faid eſtabliſhment in its moſt ſolemn declarations occaſtonally 
renounces. If Biſhop Burnet's caſuiſtry is really jeſuitical 
and fraudulent, it is a real ſervice to the public eſtabliſh- 
ment to ſhew that it does not eſpouſe it. Was it a good 
office to the public eſtabliſhment to condemn ſubſcription to 
the thirty-nine Articles, as a great impoſition ? Biſhop Bur- 
net, however, did this; and having done it, what end can 
his caſmifiry be ſuppoſed to anſwer, but to enable the Sub- 


ſcribers to be a match for the Impoſers, in their own way! 


With reſpect to the Royal Declaration, the Letter-writer's 
arguments in ſupport of its /ezgality, will do juſt as well for 
King James the Second's Declarition' for Liberty of Con- 


| ſcience. The Houſe of Commons branded the former as 


illegal and unconſtitutional, upon the ſame principles, that 
the convention Parliament ſtigmatized the other. And I 
cannot but hope the Letter-writer was a little miſtaken in 
the principles of the Biſhop to whom his pamphlet was ad- 


dreſſed, if he thought to mike his court to * by ad- 
vancing duch doctrine. 


CEASE 


* It is underſtood on all hands, that both the clergy and 
the laity have departed in many inſtances from the opi- 
„ nions of our firſt Reformers ; and jt is preſumed, that 
9 2 have in ſuch inſtances departed rightly, from the 

great improvement of religious knowledge, and the ſupe- 
5 rior advantages which we, in conſequence of it, have en- 
% joyed. Shall we be called back again to preach doctrines 
10 which are almoſt forgotten, and at which every congre- 


* gation, 


n 

gation, who are competent judges of them, would be ſur- 
4 prized and diſguſted ? Would this be the beſt and moſt 
* edifying way of performing our obligations to that 
© church in which we act as miniſters, and of fulfilling 
* with good faith, the promiſes we made when we under- 
* took the office? I apprehend no ſuch congregation would 
* with their Paſtor to acquit himſelf of his duty in ſuch a 
manner; or accuſe him of prevarication and fraud for 
accommodating old expreſſions, where they .can be ac- 
commodated, to what is acknowledged on all hands more 
conformable to ſcripture and good ſenſe.” p. 27, 28. 
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R E i A R K. 


This general departure of both clergy and laity from the 
opinions of the firſt Reformers, (ſuppoſing it to be true,) is 
the ſtrongeſt poſſible argument, in favour of the Petitioners, 
for laying aſide the opinions of our firſt Reformers, as ſtan- 
dards of orthodoxy in the church of England, and for ad- 
hering to the promiſe the clergy make when they undertake 
the office of Paſtor, viz. to teach the people nothing, as neceſ- 
fary to ſalvation, but what they are perſuaded may be proved 
by the ſcriptures. What opinion muſt the laity have of the 
clergy, when they come to know, that in general, they daily 
ſubſcribe ex animo to the truth of opinions which they have 
forſaken, and which they are obliged to forſake, or to 
break the ſolemn promiſe they make when they undertake 
their office? Will not every congregation, which conſiſts of 
competent judges of the caſe, conclude, they can have no 
dependence upon the fincerity of ſuch Paſtors ? On another 
hand, if both. clergy and laity have, departed rightly from 
the opinions of our firſt Reformers, why are thoſe opinions 


ſtill retained in the church of England as ſtandards of 
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Faith and Doctrine * both her Clergy and Laity * I ſay 
for both ; for it is well known, that ſeveral Divines of the 
eſtabliſhment have held, and yet hold the Laity to be bound 
by the doctrine of the Articles, as well. as the Clergy who 
ſubſcribe them. I cannot avoid, on this occaſion, congra- 
tulating the Letter-writer upon the good fortune he has 
met with in having a congregation, who are competent 
judges of thoſe points of much difficulty and great obſcurity, 
ſome of which it ſhould ſeem, have puzzled ſome clerks of 
no deſpicable abilities. 

Dr. Tucker ſeems not to have been ſo happy. He tells 
us, that common congregations know not the difference be- 
tween Arianiſm and Sabellianz/m, and yet he ſays, that with- 
out this knowledge, the Athanaſian Creed cannot be under- 
ſtood. I take it for granted, each of theſe Gentlemen took 
their meaſures of the competency of common. congregations 
from the portions of knowledge they found in the congre- 
gations to which they have miniſtred reſpectively. But 
with reſpe& to the matter of fact, is this Letter-writer the 
only man in the kingdom who is ignorant, that very conſi- 
derable numbers, both of Clergymen and Laymen, ſtrictly 
adhere to the opinions of the firſt Reformers? That many 
of the clergy ſo. adhering, carry off large congregations 
from thoſe Paſtors who depart from thoſe opinions ? That 
conſiderable numbers, even in the congregations of theſe 
departing Paſtors, refuſe to hear them, becauſe they have fo 
departed ? It is not conſiſtent with the Letter-writer's odeſty 
to fay, that all theſe adhering clergy are either abſolutely 
unlearned, or relatively ignorant of the improvements he ſpeaks 
of. It is not conſiſtent with his charity to ſay, that theſe 
adhermg congregations are % competent judges, than the 
congregations which have departed. It would not, I am a- 
fraid, be conſiſtent with truth to affirm either of theſe 


things. 


5 
Fd 


r 
things. And it is moſt certain, that what the departing 
clergy call accommodation, the adhering clergy and people 
call fraud and prevarication, without ceremony or circum- 
locution. By the reſtrictive clauſe in this extract, vin. 
where they can be accommodated, the Letter- writer ſeems to 
acknowledge, that there are inſtances, where ſuch expreſ- 
ſions as he refers to, cannot be accommodated either to ſcrip- 
ture or good ſenſe. What ſhall we call the Latitude that is 
taken in ſubſcribing  the/e expreſſions? Accommodation we 
cannot call it; and if we muſt not call it Prevarication, it 
ſeems to be incumbent upon the Gentleman to furniſh us 
with a term which may ſave the credit of the departing ſub- 
ſcribers. Are inconſiſtencies of this kind honourable to a 


public eſtabliſhment which claims to be founded on the 


word of God? Is it honourable, is it a good office to ſuch 
public eſtabliſhment, to defend ſuch, inconſiſtencies by ex- 
amples and precedents, taken from diſpenſations and ſub- 
terfuges uſed in our Law-courts, and other ſorts of inter- 
courſe of ſecular commerce? Is it becoming the office, or 
the obligations of our ſpiritual watchmen, to fit ſtill and ſee 
this unedifying ſtate of things, without ſo-much as attempt- 
ing to redreſs it, or explaining themſelves to the public, 
why they do not? Is it ſufficient to ſay, that Alterations 
are full of obvious difficulties, and perhaps of unforeſeen in- 
* conveniences, from which even good Stateſmen and ho- 
{+ neſt Divines may ſhrink without our ſpecial wonder?“ 
Was the riſque to be run upon attempting ſuch alterations, 


greater to my Lords the Biſhops, than to a few private Cler- 


gymen aſſembled at the Feathers Tavern? Theſe worthy 


few, it ſeems, ſaw no difficulties or inconveniences which 
the Legiſlature might not have removed without any ill con- 


ſequence. And other people are apt to ſay, that the Lay 
part of the Legiſlature would have found no difficulties or 
2 incon- 
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1 
inconveniences in granting the Prayer of the Petitioners, if 
the Biſhops had not ſignified their unwuillingneſs to have it 
granted. But I will preſs the Letter- writer no farther to 
account for this conduct of our Church Governors. His 
benevolence and candor in ſhewing a deſire to free his peti- 
tioning brethren from an neaſt neſs and diſquiet of mind, which 
can ariſe only from their integrity ; deſerve their thanks, and 
more particularly his obſervation, that /ubterfuges and re- 


« ſerves are always painful to honeſt and ingenuous minds; 


„ and when men have no ſiniſter end in view, but mean 
only to diſcharge the office they undertake faithfully, 
© they ſubmit with reluctance to whatever has the appear- 
* ance of theſe, to whatever may give others the moſt diſ- 
tant ſuſpicion of their honour and integrity.” p. 32, 33. 
Which the Dean of Gloceſter may compare at his leiſure, 
with his own decent and chriſtian POT ro the ſcrupulous, 
to take on with the Difſenters. 


cc 


No III. 


Extract from A Colleftion of ſeveral pieces of Mr. JOHN 
LOCKE, publiſhed by Mr. DES MAIZEAURX, eons 
for R. Franklin, 1724. 


Among theſe pieces is, A Letter from a certain perſon of 
Quality to his Friend in the country, giving an account of the 
Debates and Reſolutions of the Houſe of Lords, in April and 
May 1675, concerning a Bill, entitled, An Act to prevent the 
dangers which may ariſe from perſons diſaffected to the Go- 
vernment. ; 

The prevention of theſe dangers conſiſted in a Teſt to be 
taken by all ſuch as enjoyed any beneficial office or employment, 
eccleſiaſtical, 


ecolgfiaſtical, civil, or military, Priuy Counſellors, Puftices of 


( un ) 


the Peace, and Members bf both Houſes. "The debates upon 
that part of this Teſt which concerned the civil Government 
are not to my preſent purpoſe. The latter — of it ran 
thus. 


Ido fewear that I will not Aube to alter the Protęſtant 


Religion, or the Government either of Church or State. 


cc 
c 
cc 
ce 
ce 
6 
cc 


cc 


WEL 


When this oath came to be debated, —* The Earl of 
Shaftsbury very well urged, that it is a far different thing 


to believe, or to be fully perſuaded of the truth of the 
doctrine of our church, and to ſwear never to endeavour 


to alter: which laſt muſt be utterly unlawful, unleſs you 
place an infallibility either in the church or yourſelf ; 


you being otherwiſe obliged to alter, whenever a clearer or - 


better light comes to you (1). And he defired leave to 
aſk, where are the boundaries, or where ſhall we find 
how much is meant by the Proteſtant Religion? 

“The Lord Keeper, thinking he had now got an advan- 


tage, with his uſual eloquence, deſires it might not be told 


in Cath, nor Publiſhed in the ſtreets of Aſkalon, that a Lord 
of ſo great parts and eminence, and profeſſing himſelf for 
the church of England, ſhould not know what 1s meant 
by the Proteſtant Religion! This was ſeconded with great 
pleaſantneſs by divers of the Lords the Biſhops (2). But 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and ſome others of them, were 
pleaſed to condeſcend to inſtruct that Lord, that the Pro- 
teſtant Religion was comprehended in the XXXIX Ar- 
ticles, the Liturgy, the Catechiſm, the Homiles, and the 
Canons. | 3 

“ To this the Earl of Shaftsbury replied, that he beggecl 
ſo much charity of them to believe, that he knew the Pro- 
teſtant Religion ſo well, and was ſo confirmed in it, that 
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he hoped he ſhould burn for the witneſs of it, if Provi- 
dence ſhould call him to it. But he might perhaps think 
ſome things not neceſſary, that they accounted efſental ; 
nay, he might think ſome things not true, or agreeable 
to the ſcripture, that they might call doctrines of the 
church. | Beſides, when he was to ſwear, never to endea- 
vou to alter, it was certainly neceſſary to know, how far 
the guſt extent of this oath was. But ſince they had told 


him, that the Proteſtant Religion was in thoſe five tracts, 


he had ſtill to aſk, whether they meant thoſe whole Tracts 
were the Proteſtant Religion; or only that the Proteſtant 
Religion was contained in all thoſe, but that every part 
of theſe was not the Proteſtant Religion. 

* If they meant the former of theſe, then he was ex- 
tremely in the dark to find the doctrine of Predeſitnation, 
in the 17th and 18th Articles to be owned by ſo few great 
Doctors of the church, and to find the 19th Article to 
define the church directly as the independents do (3). 
Beſides the 20th Article, ſtating the Authority of the Church, 
is very dark, and either contradicts itſelf, or ſays no- 
thing, or what 1s contrary to the known Laws of the land. 
Beſides, ſeveral other things in the thirty-nine Articles, 
have been preached and writ againſt by men of great fa- 
vour, power, and preferment in the church (4). 

„He humbly conceived the Liturgy was not fo ſacred, 
being made by men the other day, and thought to 3 
more differing from the diſſenting Proteſtants, and leſs 
eaſy to be complied with, upon the advantage of a pre- 


* tence well known unto us all, of making [ſuch] Altera- 


tions as might the better unite us ; inſtead whereof, there 
is ſcarce one alteration but widens the breach (5). 
And no ordination allowed by it here (as it now ſtands 


Jt reformed in the Ad of Uniformity) but what is epiſco- 
* " pal, 


(ay 


e pal, inſomuch that a Popiſh Prieſt is capable, when con- 
« verted, of any Church Preferment, without Re-ordination ; 
but no Proteſtant Miniſter not epifcopally ordained, but 
“js required to be re-ordained : as much as in us lies, un- 
churching all the foreign Proteſtants that have not Biſhops ; 
though the contrary was both allowed and practiſed from 
the beginning of the Reformation, till the time of that 
Act, and ſeveral Biſhops, made of ſuch as were never or- 
dained Prieſts by Biſhops (6). Moreover, the unchari- 
« tableneſs of it was ſo much againſt the intereſt of the 
* Crown and Church of England, (caſting off the depen- 
«© fdency of the whole Proteſtant Party abroad) that it would 
« have e bought by the Pope and the French King at a 
e vaſt ſum of money; and it is difficult to conceive ſo 
great an advantage fell to them merely by chance, and 
«© without their help, ſo that he thought to endeavour to al- 
* ter, and reſtore the Liturgy to what it was in Queen 
* Elizabeth's days, might conſiſt with his being a very good 
«© Proteſtant. 

* As to the Catechiſin, he really thought 1 it might be mend- 

ed; and durſt declare to them, it was not well there was 

not a better made. 

« For the Homilies, he thought there might be a better 
* book made; and the third homily, of repatring and keep- 
ing clean of Churches, might be omitted (7). 

„ What is yet ſtranger than all this, the Canons of our 
% Church, are directly the old Popiſh Canons, which are 
s {till in force, and no other; which will appear if you 
« turn to the ſtatute 25. Hen. VIII. c. 19. confirmed and 

„received by 1, Eliz. where all thoſe Canons are eſtabliſh- 
„ ed, until an alteration ſhould be made by the King, in 

« purſuance of that Act, which thing was attempted by Ed- 
* ard VI. but not perfected, and let alone ever ſince, 


* for 


ed 
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«. for * reaſons, the Lords the Biſhops could beſt tell (8). 
« And it was very hard to be obliged by oath, not to endea- 
„ vour to alter, either the Engliſh Common * Book, or 
* the Canon of the Maſs. 
; But if they meant the latter, that the Proteins Reli- 
* 9101 is contained in all thoſe, but that every part of thoſe 
js not the Proteſtant Religion, then he apprehended it might 
be in the Biſhop's power to declare, ex poſt facto, what 
* 15 the Proteſtant Religion or not, or elſe they muſt leave 
** it to every man to judge for himſelf what parts of thoſe 
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1 * Books are or are not; and then their oath had been much 

i * better let alone (9). | | 

5 * Much of this nature was ſaid by that Lord and others, 
| 1 * and the great officers and Biſhops were ſo hard put to it, 
3d ** that they ſeemed willing and rig to admit of an ex- 
| 0 pedient.“ 


mn In conſequence of this ſeeming willingneſs, certain expe- 

j i dients were offered by certain Lords, who thought as Lord 

"up Shaftsbury did; particularly one by Lord Grey of Rolfton. 

To But,“ ſays the Narrative, © the Lord Treaſurer, who 

1 * had privately before conſented to it, ſpeaking againſt it, 

N i % gave the word and bgn to that party, and it being put 

1h * to the queſtion, the major vote anſwered all arguments, 

N . and the Lord Grey's propoſition was laid aſide (10). 
q f R E M AR EK 8. 8 
f (1) The duty of altering upon the acceſſion of more light, 


is ſo manifeſt upon the principles of the Proteſtant Religion, 
that they who affirmed upon a late occaſion, that no altera- 
tions were neceſſary, muſt be obliged to affirm alſo, that al- 
moſt an hundred years are elapſed without the leaſt addi- 
tion to the light afforded to theſe Divines of Charles the 
Second 's 
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66) 
Setond's time; in whoſe good company Dr. Tottie accord- 
ingly thinks it an honour that he and his fellows are re- 
proached for prevarication. 

(2) Theſe facetious Biſhops were certainly wiſer in their 
generation, than the Biſhop of Winchefter. They had a ſtaunch 
majority on their ſide, which made explanations quite unne- 
ceſſary. They were well aware of the conſequences, the 
moment they ſhould make a ſerious anſwer to the Earl of 
 Shaftsbury's demand. 

(3) His Lordſhip meant, that, according to this 19th 
Article, EVERY congregation of faithful men, in the 
* which the pure word of God is preached, and the ſacra- 
ments be duly miniſtred, according to Chriſt's ordinance, 
* 1n all thoſe things that of neceſſity are requiſite to the 
+ ſame,” is a true, viſible, independent church of Chriſt. The 
Article is evidently aimed at the pretenſions of the Roman 
church, which claims to be the only viſible catholic church 
throughout the world, and, as ſuch, the Head of all parti- 
cular churches, and intruſted with the power of appointing 
ordinances and officers to rule and govern them all. Now the 
doctrine of the Article could nor be urged in its full extent, 
againſt this pretence, without ſubverting the claim of every 
national church, to appoint ordinances and officers for the par- 
ticular churches within the limits of the civil juriſdiction in 
which it is eſtabliſhed ; that is to ſay, without eſpouſing the 
plan of the Independents, Old Rogers faw how hard this would 
bear upon our own national eſtabliſhment, and therefore, in 
analyſing the former part of the Article, he forges two pro- 
poſitions, which are neither expreſſed nor implied in the 
terms of the Article, VIZ. I. There is but ONE church. 2. 7 he 
viſible church is a CATHOLIC ch CP, Which was giving 
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back to the Romaniſts, all that the Article meant to take 
from them. But this Article hath of late puzzled others 
more than it did old Rogers. Archdeacon 7ottze (who, by 
the way, hath compoſed a new creed, with the requiſite for- 
malities of, Ne believe, Kc. and hath had the honour of 
gaining the afſent and conſent of the clergy of his Archdea- 
conry to the numerous articles of it) having accommodated 
the terms of this 19th Article to his purpoſe of diſguiſing 
the plain ſenſe of the 2oth, tells his audience, We are 
* there” [i. e. in this 19th Article] “told, that this church” 
[the church in the 2oth which hath power to decree, &c.] 
may err, even in matters of Faith.” What church may err 
in matters of Faith? Surely not the church in the which 
the pure word of God is preached, at leaſt ſo long as that 
church continues to adhere to what is preached. The Arch- 
deacon goes on. And it,” [the 19th Article] inflances in 
“the churches of Jeruſalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, as 
* well as Rome.” That is to ſay, the Article inſtances in 
Churches wherein the pure word of God, is not preached. 
But what are theſe inſtances to the church wherein the pure 
word of God is preached ? Is the church of England one ſuch 
Church, or not? Why, a— yes, but — Dr. Totte never 
heard that the church of England ever laid any claim to 
** infallibility.” Perhaps not; but did he ever hear the 
church of England, or any one of thoſe who are authoriſed to 
ſpeak for her, acknowledge that ſhe hath erred, with the 
{ame candor and freedom with which the 19th article taxes 
the churches of Jerufalem, - &c. to have erred ? 'The Church 
of England therefore claims to be an wnerring church to-day, 
whatever ſhe may be to-morrow. And it is undoubtedly in 
this capacity, that ſhe claims power to decree rites and ce- 


remonies 


E 


remonies, and authority in controverſies of Faith, a power 
and authority which ſhe cannot pretend to, if ſhe is put up- 
on a level with thoſe churches which have erred, not only 


in their living and manner of ceremomes, but alſo in matters of - 


Faith, For no church can have power or authority to de- 
Cree erroneous ceremonies, or to decide in favour of erroneous 
Articles of Faith. And yet if the Archdeacon's argument, 
drawn from the 19th Article, hath any view, it is to put 
the church of England into the ſame circumſtances with 
the churches of Jeruſalem, Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome, 
which have erred both in manner of ceremonies, and mat- 
ters of Faith, and conſequently, have no power or authori- 
ty to decree the one, or decide the other.—But perhaps we 


are ſeeking for a meaning where the honeſt Dignitary had 
none, but to raiſe a little duſt to accommodate his logic to 


the ſagacity of his audience. Sce Dr, Tottie's charge, 1772, 
10, 11. 
Y (4) As this bath * to be the caſe ever ſince 
this period, a collective view of theſe preachings and wri- 
tings for a hundred years by paſt, might not be unedify- 
ing, and may perhaps be exhibited in due time, and will 
ſerve to give us ſome notion of the extent of that /at:tude, 
ſaid to be allowed in his Majeſty's Declaration, under which 
the orthodox ſubſcribers ſhelter themſelves to this hour. 
And as Dr. 7ottze juſtly obſerves, though this Declaration 
ſhould not prove to be legal, ſuch an exhibition will ſhew, 
that, what ſome people in this degenerate age, call Preva- 
rication, is completely juſtified by the practice of theſe emi- 
nent lights of our church in Charles Ild's days. 
(5) One would hope that no argument can be drawn 
from the fate of the Diſſenter's Bill in a certain Auguſt 
Q 2 Aſſembly 
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Aſſembly, that the, fame wretched policy is ſtill in vogue 
amongſt us, | 

6. I have heard it Laid, that as "R Act of U niformity, 14. 
Car. II. hath no healing retroſpective clauſe confirming 
theſe preſbyterian Ordinations, if the ordination of an in- 
cumbent of the preſent time could be clearly derived from 
one of them, though an hundred yearg ago, the law would 
oblige ſuch incumbent to be reordained, before he could 
be intituled to the profits of his Living. And even then, he 
would have to ſhew, that the reordaining Biſhop could 
make out his ſucceſſion from King Harry's Biſhops, without 
one break in the epiſcopal Manœuvre, by the unhallowed 
hands of a Preſbyter : and whatever may be the Law, this 
we know is the Divinity, which entitles our brethren, the 
Catholic. Prieſts, to ſtep over the threſhold without the cere- 
mony exacted of our proteſtant adverſaries, who Have only, 
it ſeems, pretended Holy Orders. 

(7) His Lordſhip probably, propoſed the omiſſion of this 
Homily, i in conſideration of the little importance of the ſub- 
ject of it, when compared with the reſt. Or perhaps, he 
might ſee i in it, (as who may not) fome traces of that very 
ſuperſtition, which is cenſured in the three foregoing diſ- 


courſes, Agamſt peril of Idolatry, and ſuperfluous decking of 
churches. A fort of Peril of which, it ſeems, we need not 


be apprehenſive, fince a certain enlightened Dignitary pub- 
liſhed his book intituled, The Ornaments of Churches conſidered, 
with a particular View to the late Decoration of the pariſh church 
of St. MARGARET, Weſtminſter; wherein the author lays 
himſelf out to confute all the arguments urged in the ſaid 
Homilies, againſt /etting up images in churches, with a profu- 
ſion of learning and zeal, which would not IErace the 


ſubtlety 


( 5 ) 
ſubtlety or the cauſe of à Bellarmine. The orthodox of the 
preſent mode would, I am afraid, be diſpleaſed with us 
ſhould we fay, that neither this writer, nor the eminent 
Doctor who decorated the chapel in Charlotte-Street, with a 
picture of the Annunciation, could ſubſcribe the thirty-fifth 
Article of the Church of England, without a ſpice of preva- 
rication. Both of them, no doubt, had their ſalvos. Both 
of them, no doubt, ſaw the neceſſity of aſſerting the reli- 


gious honour due not only to the virgin MARY, but to St. 
GEORGE of Capadocia, and St. CATH ERINE of Alex- 


andria, againſt the Fanatics, who were for adhering to the 


plain ſenſe of two or three obſolete Homilies. 
(8) Theſe Laws of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, ſtand juſt 


as they did in 1675, under the Proviſo, that ſuch Canons, 
„ &c. be not contrariant or repugnant to the Laws, Sta- 


* tutes, and Cuſtoms of this Realm, nor to the damage or 


hurt of the King's Prerogative Royal ;” which gives many 
of them a currency in our Eccleſiaſtical Courts at this day. 
The Reformatio Legum Ecclefiaſiicarum, prepared in the reign 
of King Edward VI. was intended to put the Canon Law 
upon a leſs exceptionable footing. Perhaps matters are juſt 
as well-now as that Reformation would have made them; 
but why all other Reformation of the Canon Law ſhould be 
let alone for two hundred years, is a queſtion that is fre- 
quently aſked, but not eafily anſwered. The plan of the 
intended Reformation of the Eccleſiaſtical Laws, took in the 
modification of Doctrines. Dr. Tottie hath condeſcended to 
take an Article from it, for the uſe of his new creed. Had 
the Petitioners ventured upon ſuch a ſtep, they would have 
been told of their -refumpgon ; in departing from the eſta- 
bliſhed Faith, 

(9) By 
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King. Ye ſpirits of Burnet, Tulotſon, Locke, Clarke, News 
ton, Hoadley, &c. what is become of your Labours, to pre- 
pare the minds of the riſing generation for the execution of 


t 


4 9) By good luck, it was let alone. But a-commodiousſuc- 
— — in the 36th Canon hath made the loſs of this oath 
the leſs to be regretted, particularly as the ſubſcriptions there 
enjoined, do not leave it to every man to judge for himſelf 
what parts of thoſe books are, or are not the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion ; ſuperſeding all ex po facto declarations but one, wiz. 
that the eſtabliſhed dignity of thoſe five tracts renders the 
whole unalterable, and taking away all occaſion of {| nn 
the particulars of the Proteſtant Religion. 

(10) How happy are we in theſe times, when the male 
vote is of no ſervice to any cauſe, without the ſuperior ar- 
gument? But the caſe is indeed too ſerious for pleaſantry, 
unleſs it is the pleaſantry of the winners. To others it muſt 
be a ſubject of unfeigned ſorrow, that the leaders of our 
Theological Faſhions are got no farther in the ſcience of 
Church-policy, than the ſyſtem of a ſet of men who con- 
formed their Proteſtant diſcipline to the views of a Popiſh 


the generous plan of Chriſtian Reformation, you ſo clearly 
pointed out to them! What of the Hopes, which ſome of 
you expreſſed, that religious oppreſſion could not long ſur- 
vive the re-eſtabliſhment of civil Liberty by thoſe gracious. 
Princes who delivered us from the Politics of a Petre and a 
Bolingbroke ! But the ſcene is too mortifying for a retro- 
Ipect. Well may we ſay with er . | EYES. 


ww” 


Moe are we, 
T' have ſeen what we have ſeen, fee what We Fn 
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